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London - Leningrad - Moscow 


Everyman Ill sails 
againsi ai 


The crew of Everyman HI will be taking 
with them leaflets printed in six languages 
which they will distribute at every port at 
which they stop en route for Leningrad and 
Moscow. The leaflet says that the crew 
“speak as ordinary human beings concerned 
about the danger to humanity” of nuclear 
weapons tests and the continuation of the 
arms race, They point out that “ the endless 
discussions of our diplomats and military 
specialists have not yet produced a single 
positive step towards disarmament” and 
therefore the most hopeful way to achieve 
disarmament is for one nation to take the 
lead. 

They call on each government to stop all 
nuclear tests immediately, to stop relying 
on military deterrence, to begin disarma- 
ment now, to prepare for the economic con- 
sequences of disarmament and to give gener- 
ous, non-military aid to needy nations. 


They call on people to prepare themselves 
for non-violent resistance, to refuse military 
service, refuse to work in arms factones or 
to pay taxes used for military purposes and 
to protest against the military policies of 
their governments. 


“The crew of Everyman III is made up of 
men who, in their own countries, work for 
peace. We have all protested against our 
governments’ military policies. Some of us 
have been imprisoned for taking part in 
non-violent but illegal demonstrations for 
peace, or for refusing to serve in the armed 
forces. We will never support a war against 
our fellowmen. We do not support the 
threats of our governments to kill the 
people of other nations. We believe that 
wars can best be avoided by people refusing 
to fight and by opposing all armaments and 
threats of war.” 


Everyman III reached Gravesend on Tues- 
day night from Milford Haven. It was ex- 
pected to arrive in London very soon after 
Peace News went to press and will moor at 
Cherry Garden Tug Pier, about 500 yards 
downstream from Tower Bridge. 


The organisers of the project hope that the 
boat will be able to leave London by Satur- 
day, September 15, but technical and finan- 
cial difficulties may make a later departure 
date necessary. At present the greatest need 
is for an amateur radio operator holding a 
current licence. Anyone interested in volun- 
teering for this job should immediately con- 
tact Barnaby Martin at 6 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C.1 (EUS 1377). 


At 7.30 p.m. today, Friday, there will be a 
public meeting arranged by the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament at Friends’ House, 
Euston Road. Canon Collins will be in the 
chair, and the speakers will include Earle 
Reynolds, skipper of Everyman IH, and 
representatives of three other organisations 
supporting the project, the War Resisters’ 
International, the Committee of 100, and the 
Friends’ Peace Committee. The send-off 
rally planned by CND has been cancelled 
because of the uncertainty of the departure 
date and because it has been impossible to 
find a suitable mooring place in the Thames 
from which supporters can watch the boat’s 
departure, 
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l renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction aother ie 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Solicitor 


member of the board of directors of 
Peace News, has vacancies for staff as 
follows : 

Assistant Solicitor 

with prospects of early partnership. 


Personal Secretary 


this a senior position becoming vacant 
shertly, following the marriage earlier this 
year of the lady who hag held the position 
since the office was opened in 1959 


Book-keeper 


The office is in Walsall, Staffs. Clients’ 
affairs make it imperative that members of 
the staff should not languish in prison, but 
this is the only limitation which must be 
imposed on the activities of those appointed. 
Please reply, giving particulars of experi- 
ence, qualifications and present salary to 
Box Number 108. 


SS 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 34. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. Is. extra.) Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Meetings 


Flying Saucer Convention, Sept. 29 and 30, 1962. 
Cora Hote], Upper Woburn Pl., London, W.C.1. 
Spiritual thought can beat the horror of the H-bomb. 
Deis from Aetherius Society, 757 Fulham Rd., 
S.W.6. 


Voice of Young America: Prof. Holland Roberts 
(Director California Labour School), Mike Tigar 
(U.S. Radio Personality), supported by Sydney 
Silverman, M.P., Ernie Roberts, and Folk Singer. 
Wednesday, 19 September, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq.. W.C.1. 7.30 p.m Admission free. C'ttee for 
Democratic Rights in U.S.A. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L.336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 

insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 

Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 

Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 

a @N), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
SEX. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 4117. Thames Carpet 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Croydon CND Social Centre, opening Sept. 7, and 
every Friday at 7.30 p.m. 17 Elmwood Rd., West 
Croydon. Darts, table tennis, dancing and refresh- 
ments. Admission Is. Everybody welcome. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, etc.), 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Cresc., Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWlIss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex. Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Ladies ! (or even Gentlemen). Have you started to 
knit, sew, crochet, embroider, weave, stuff, preserve, 
paint, carve, mould, or throw something, for sale at 
the Peace News Christmas Fair? If not, why not? 
It's on November 24. Begin now, and send goods 
nae CR as finished to: 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 


Learn IDO, the international language, easy to learn 
and understand. The language to help World Peace. 
Details : International Language Society, 30 Byron 
Ave., Margate. 


Personal) Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - ail hobbies. Correspondents in 
almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for details. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 


tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


Join MENSA and meet other 
intelligent people who are also trying to find the 
answers to world problems. To qualify for this 
exclusive society you must pass an intelligence test 
at a very high level. Write now for information, 
enclosing an addressed envelope, to: PN 1, ‘‘ Sand- 
ringham,"’ Briscoe Rd., Rainham, Essex. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. some evenings, or 
could do at home in London area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., N.1. TER 8248. 


New CND Group being formed. Mecting 
of section convenors Sept. 18, 8 p.m. 
Porters contact Gill Brown, 21 Ferndale Rd., 
Woking. 


World Festival Social, Saturday, September 15. 
7.30-11. ‘‘ Yorkshire Grey "' (corner Gray's Inn Rd., 
Theobalds Rd.). 2s. 6d. 


Literature 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. - 
Housmans (the Peace News Booksellers) for all peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets and campaign 
material; selections ‘‘ Sale or return’’ for meetings, 
etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest lists, and s.o.r. 
terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, 
N.1. TER 8248. 


Sarvodaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, at 12s. 
yearly or Is. (post 3d.) each issue 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured in 
every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


ESS BaP i citics, five shillings. Maroon, royal- 
blue, green (unobtrusive), rust, pale-blue, grey 
(dominant). Campaign Neckties, ‘' Eastholme,” 
Lansdowne Road, London, E.18. 


Inexpensive rubber stamps for printing ‘ Ban the 
Bomb,” ‘‘ Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament,"’ and 
ND symbols on envelopes, etc. Details from David 
Josephs, 463 City Rd., Birmingham, 17. 


Striking topical postera: ‘‘ Would You Press the 


Button ?"' ‘‘ Nothing on Barth is so Urgent as to 
Disarm," and ‘‘ Nuclear Tests are Premeditated 
Murder." 1s. 6d. each post free from Housmans, 


§ Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Situations Vacant 


London Region CND require Organiser, to com- 
mence late September, to organise Group activity in 
the London Area. Should be able to type and hold 
a current driving licence. Salary in the range £600 - 
: Francis Butler, Secretary, 
London Region CND, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street): 
nature cf event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Until 23 Sept, 


London, S.W.11 8.30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Picket outside 
the Air Ministry, Whitehall and Embankment. 6 
p.m.-dusk, Leafleting and Pledging Whitehall en- 
trance. Details: London C'ttee of 100, LAN 5090, 
or LR CND, TER 0415. 


14-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Campaign Caravan Route: Chelmsford, Bishop’s 
Stortford, Baldock, Letchworth, Hitchin, Luton, 
Hoddesdon, Ware, Hertford, Stevenage, Welwyn 
Garden City, Hatfield, Watford, Mill Hill, Willesden, 
Southgate, Wood Green, Edmonton, Tottenham, 
Canning Town, Royal Docks, Ealing, Greenford, 
Turnham Green, Acton, Hammersmith, Westminster, 
Tooting. Watch for further details. Information : 
10 Compayne Gdns, N.W.6. BRU 6519. 


14 September, Friday 

London, S.W.3: 8 p.m. Chenil] Galleries, Kings Rd. 
““The Bomb and You."’ Speakers: Ian Mikardo, 
Prof. P. T. Matthews, Rev. Denis Shaw. Chair: 
Benn Levy. CND. 


London, W.1: 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Sq. Public Mtg. Chair: Canon Collins. 
Speakers: Earle Reynolds and other members of 
Everyman III crew. CND. 


_ 


N 


Campaign Caravan 


During the coming week the Campaign Caravan will be in Watford, Mill Hill, Hendon, 
Tottenham, Edmonton, Southgate, Canning Town, Chiswick, Hammersmith, Tooting, and 


Westminster. 


We would like Supporters in the London Region to work with us during the week. 
Please give an hour or more to work with the most exciting Campaign project of the 


year. 


The final week of the Tour will be in Kent, ending at the Labour Party Conference in 
Brighton on Sunday, September 30. We would be very glad to hear from supporters 
able to travel with us for a day or more during that week. 


Write or telephone for programme: 10 Compayne Gardens, London, N.W.6. 
BRU 6519 (9 a.m.-midnight) 


STUDY CONFERENCE ON ; 
Non-Violent action 


and defence of Britain 


21-23 Sept. Charney Manor, Wantage 
(Synchronised with Air Ministry Assembly) 


Speakers: Donald Groom Alan Litherland Philip Seed 


Tony Smythe and Anthony Weaver 
Particulars from: Committee of 100, Dr. Jack Mongar, 22 Marriott Road, 


Barnet, Herts. 


14-15 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Enfield, Middx.: Enfield Town Park. CND Stall 
and Film Show. Offers of help to: Val Clarke, 
58 Holmwood Rd., Freezywater. YCND. 


15-16, 22-23, 29-30 Sept 


London Region: Operation Peanuts. 
Saturdays 15, 22, 29: Tooting. 10 a.m. 120 Balham 
Park Rd., S.W.12. Wandsworth: 11.30 am. 515 
York Rd., S.W.18. Greenford: 10 a.m. Meth. Ch. 
Hall, Broadway. Stratford & West Ham: 10 a.m. 
45 Cannhall Rd., E.J1. East Ham: 10 am. 
Norman Rd., E.6. Berkhamsted: 10.30 a.m. 10 
Cedar Rd. Borehamwood: 10.30 a.m. 5 Bishops 
Ave., Elstree. Deptford : 29 Dorking Rd., S.E.8. 
Sundays 16, 23, 30: As for Saturdays, except East 
Ham : meet 48 Leigh Rd., E.6. 


15-22 Sept, Sat-Sat 


i 


15 September, Saturday 


Bristol: Assemble 3 p.m. Old Mkt. St. for March 
via Broadmead, Centre, Queens Sq., East St., Bed- 


Assemble Town Hall for 


Croydon: 2.30 p.m. 
Speakers 


march, followed by open-air meeting. 
invited. YCND. 


Deal to Dover: Kent Regional March, open-air 
meetings Details: SWAnley 2601. 


London, W.C.1: 7-9 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Social gathering. Guest: Donald 
Swann. Admission free. Silver collection. APF. 


329 Beacon Rd. 


Garden 


Rugby : 3.30 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Regent Place. 
S. Midlands Area Mtg. Dr. Hilda von Klenze: ‘‘ A 
Pacifist in Nazi Germany.’’ Tea. PPU. 


16 September, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo PI (foot 
Fee Regent St.) for West-End Poster Parade. 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult School Hall. 
Evans : ‘* Christ - Scientist.’’ SoF. 


17 September, Monday 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Brenda 
Jordan: ‘‘ Pacifist Dilemmas." PPU. 


Maurice 


Works. Speakers: George Clark and Richard 
Headicar CND. 


18 September, Tuesday 
London, N.W.6: 7.30 p.m. Anson Halli, Willesden. 
. Speakers: John Horner, George Clark 
and others. CND. 


19 Sept, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, Lr. 
Fore St. ‘* Particular Problems of a. Pacifist.’’ 
Edmonton and Porchester PPU Groups. 


London, N.14: 7.30 p.m. Bourne Meth. Ch., The 
Bourne, Southgate. Public Mtg. Speakers: George 
Clark and others. CND. 


20 September, Thursday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 34 Egerton Rd., Bishopston, 
Dr. Ronald V. Sampson: “‘ Leo Tolstoy."" PPU. 


ha 


Colchester: 7.30 p.m. St. Martin's Centre. Rev. 
Paul O6estreicher: ‘‘ The Christian and Modern 
War."’ Chair: Mra. Diana Collins. APF. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Walter Hall: ‘‘ Some of the 
Problems in Being Human."' PPU and FoR. 


pc LL Rahal lately 
London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston 
Rd. ‘‘ Non-violent Action at Sea.’’ New film of 
Everyman I; also Voyage of the Phoenix; also 
Students Demonstration in Washington. World 
Peace Brigade. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Wantage, Berks.: Study Conference on Non-violent 
Action and Defence of Britain. Charney Manor. 
Speakers: Donald Groom, Alan Litherland Philip 
Seed, Tony Smythe, Anthony Weaver, Details : Dr. 
J. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., Barnet Herts. C'ttee 
of 100. 


Every week 


Mondays 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 


Wednesdays 


Victoria, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leafleting 
from 10 Walden House, Pimlico Rd. (on 11, 39 and 
46 bus routes). YCND, Committee of 100, CND. 


Thursdays 


London, W.12: 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift. High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Keatish Town, London: 3-5 p.m. Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Islip St. (nr Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.). Public mtg., leafleting, newspaper selling. 
Volunteers needed. CND. 


London: 7.30-11 p.m, 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. 
Informal. Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds 
to London C'’ttee of 100. 


London, §.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. _Bookstall 
near St. Leonard’s Church, Streatham. 
welcome. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr W. H. Smith's). 
Manning bookstall. leafieting. YCND. 


Wells, Somerset: 9 am.-5 p.m. Market Stall. Leaf- 


Public Meeting. 


Nottineham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘‘ Flying Horse ** Hotel till 10 p.m Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. 


Nottingham: 8 p.m. Market Sq. 
YCND. 


Public Meeting. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1; Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. 
3968. IVS. 
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Berlin: who are the stone-throwers ? 


In Peace News two weeks ago two most 
interesting and informative articles filled 
your centre pages, but neither, I think, quite 
answers the questions raised by the photo- 
graph published on page 9. What is going 
on in the mind of a Berliner - East or 
West ? How has the wall affected the lives 
of those who live nearest it? Are the stone 
throwers a minority group, whether Fascist 
hooligans (as the Russians say) or “ broadly 
the same type of person as we have here in 
CND” (as Mr. Desmond Donnelly says) ? 
Who, in fact, are the stone throwers? And 
why ? 

Some of the answers are no doubt self- 
evident. My only qualification for offering 
tentative replies is that I lived and worked 
in Berlin in 1960 and for the summer of 
1961, when the wall was erected, and re- 
visited the city in May and June this year. 
Perhaps the most distressing thing about the 
stone-throwing demonstrations is that they 
are emphatically not the work of a hot- 
headed minority group, The safety valve 


has blown, and its ugly screech has been 
heard louder in Russia and America than in 
West Germany - where fat stomachs are not 
directly affected by the division, except in 
so far as the barred wire in Berlin was 
made in West Germany. But just as there 
were many victims before Peter Fechter, 
and more horrible deaths, so the pressure 
which led to the violence has been steadily 
growing since 1948, and was only acceler- 
ated by the building of the wall. 

Even in 1960 the tension, the awareness 
that something sooner or later would hap- 
pen, made daily life tense and neurotic. It 
is not only recently that East Berliners have 
talked openly of the bloody end which they 
believe must come to their government the 
minute the Russian grip relaxes, though they 
at least have learnt the lesson of Hungary 
- that American support for revolts may be 
promised but never comes. For the last 
year there have been more nervous break- 
downs than ever, and now the young feel 
that they are proving their masculinity (or 


Statement on Berlin 


The following statement on Berlin was 
issued recently, signed by ten Labour 
M.P.s: 

The Berlin situation is so grave that, not- 
withstanding the fact that Parliament is not 
sitting, we cannot remain silent. 

We deplore the mounting tension in the 
city and the actions - on both sides - 
which have led to it, but this is not the 
moment for apportioning blame. To do or 


from Robin Dixon 


International peace 
office set up 


The 14th annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Liaison Committee of Organisations 
for Peace was held last week near Rors- 
chach, Switzerland. Representatives of a 
number of peace organisations were present. 
The conference discussed co-existence, dis- 
armament and peace research. Speakers in- 
cluded Christopher Mayhew, MP, Dr. Heinz 
Kloppenburg of Germany, and Professor B. 
Landheer, of the University of Groningen, 
the Netherlands. Texts of resolutions, par- 
ticularly a lengthy and very useful docu- 
ment on disarmament, are obtainable from 
the ILCOP Secretariat, 8 rue Charles 
Bonnet, Geneva. 


The Swiss Government has recently awarded 
to ILCOP the assets of the defunct Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, These assets are 
sufficient to enable it to establish a perma- 
nent office with a full time staff. At a 
meeting of member organisations held at 
the end of the conference the future work 
of the organisation was discussed, Some of 
the possibilities being considered are the 
development of links with movements in 
new countries, the establishment of National 
Peace Councils in countries in which they 
do not yet exist, the provision of a clearing 
house for information on activities through- 
out the world, and on the work of the many 
organisations now undertaking or contem- 
plating peace research. It is also hoped to 
provide a press service of information on 
the international peace movement and to 
arrange a series of international study con- 
ferences in collaboration with member 
organisations. 


But the first job before ILCOP (in future 
to be known as the International Peace 
Bureau) is to get itself known outside the 
limited field in which it at present operates. 
With the IPB assets, it now has the oppor- 
tunity to do this and to provide a means of 
consultation that should generally increase 
the effectiveness of efforts that are at pre- 
sent all too often unrelated. 


Cartoonist wanted 


Peace News is looking for a cartoonist. 
We are interested not only in orthodox 
cartoons, but also in strip cartoons, or any 
other ideas. Will anybody interested please 
contact Alan Lovell, Associate Editor, at 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


N.1. 


say anything which would have the effect of 
increasing tension might make still more 
likely a conflict in which British troops 
would be involved. 


We therefore call upon the Government to 
take immediate steps for the resumption of 
negotiations so that such a conflict - with 
all its unpredictable consequences for 
Britain - may be avoided. 

Negotiations should be on the basis of the 
policy previously laid down by the Labour 
Party, that is to say:— 

1. Any settlement must include acceptance 
by the Soviet Union and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic of unrestricted freedom for 
the people of West Berlin and of free access 
by the Western powers to Berlin. 

2. As part of such an agreement the 
Western powers should be willing to recog- 
nise the present Eastern frontiers of Ger- 
many and accept a measure of de facto 
recognition for East Germany. 


3. It should further provide for an agree- 
ment on arms Jimitation in Central Europe, 
including the exclusion of nuclear weapons. 
4. The United Nations should be asso- 
ciated with any settlement of the Berlin 
problem. 


We would only add that we believe that 
United Nations intervention would be more 
likely to be effective if it were accompanied 
by a measure of recognition for East 
Germany. 

Anthony Greenwood 

Emmanuel Shinwell 

Richard Crossman 

Tom Driberg 

John Mendelson 

Walter Monslow 

George Pargiter 

Bert Oram 

Judith Hart 

Fenner Brockway 


from Andrew Trasier 


Frankfurt protest: 
U.S. guard Russians 


A fortnight ago 120-150 people went to the 
Russian Military Mission in Frankfurt to 
protest against the new series of Russian 
nuclear tests. They were not allowed to 
stop outside the building, which was guarded 
by a special unit of 20 American military 
police in full battle uniform with fixed 
bayonets. Together with a dozen German 
police this represented the largest show of 
strength yet by the authorities at any local 
nuclear disarmament rally. 


When I asked one of the American MPs 
why he was there he replied in all serious- 
ness that he was there to protect the Rus- 
sians “ against a bunch of Commies.” 

After marching about 400 yards, a meeting 
was held in a secluded clearing. Pastor 
Mochalski condemned all nuclear tests, and 
compared the churches’ immediate denuncia- 
tion of abortion for thalidomide babies, 
with their silence about nuclear weapons 
tests. The idea of babies being born de- 
formed as a result of nuclear tests was 
somehow too remote for people to worry 
about. 


at any rate something) by throwing stones. 
But even if they have mistaken their target, 
the majority of Berliners are solidly in spirit 
behind the violence. 


This is mainly because the Berliners feel 
badly let down by the Western Powers. 
They feel as strongly as Londoners their 
corporateness as a city. Perhaps the majority 
of those in the West have relations or whole 
families ‘over there,” and suffer not only 
from the political tension, but also the pain 
of the completeness, the finality of separa- 
tion, and often loneliness. I know one girl 
whose fiancé lives within 15 minutes and a 
4d. ride on the overhead railway; it would 
be easier for her if he lived in Moscow; at 
least they would have some hope of being 
reunited without a coup, revolution, or risk 
of death. As it is her only contact is by 
post and through foreign friends who, like 
myself, can pass quite easily to and fro. 


Her attitude is that of the vast majority of 
Berliners: why did the Americans allow 
the “régime in Pankow” (Pankows 
Machthaber) to build the wall? Why did 
Americans not safeguard the four-power 
status of the whole city by knocking it over 
with tanks while it was still a flimsy net- 
work of barbed wire? With a childlike trust 
the Berliners accepted American policy as 
gospel, and were almost reassured when 
Kennedy sent not only Lyndon Johnson on 
a state visit to the city, but also established 
as his personal representative there the Hero 
of the Blockade, the modest man with the 
big friendly smile, Defender of Democracy, 
General Lucius D, Clay. 


Now their disillusion has returned. They 
have discovered that General Clay is not 
in fact there to do anything, and that they 
are expected to sit back quietly honouring 
freedom, democracy, and the mile of law, 
while their friends, families and fellow 
citizens are shot before their eyes and left 
to die by 18-year-old Saxons with new and 
lethal toys. The more perceptive now 
realise that if and when the Communists 
seize West Berlin there is little chance that 
the Administration in Washington will risk 
a nuclear war to prove its right of access, 


But this is about as far as their perception 
goes. If the Berliners are enormously to be 
pitied, I am not sure that they are not also 
to be condemned. If they are to be pitied 
for their craving for reassurance, for their 
anger that Berlin is not permanently in the 
banner headlines of the British and Ameri- 
can press and their jealousy of other crisis 
spots in the world, surely they are to be 
condemned for their refusal, as individuals, 
to make a decision between facing nuclear 
war involving most of mankind, and giving 
up either their homes or their freedom, not 


of speech or action, which is only nominally 
freer in the West - you have freedom of 
action provided that you obey Adenauer, 
the police, and the Americans - but of 
prosperity. No decision of this sort is 
evident, If there are those who have de- 
cided, they do not act on any decision to 
try to work for a better or, at any rate, 
more peaceful world. And the majority of 
Berliners do nothing but sigh and say 
desperately “Es wird besser mit uns” - 
“Things will get better.” 


Again, if they are to be pitied for the 
hideous division of their families, in one 
instance at least they have only themselves 
to blame. At Easter the Communists pro- 
posed to sell day visiting permits to West 
Berliners from a counter at the West’s main 
station. Now while the railway belongs to 
the Eastern régime throughout Berlin, the 
stations of West Berlin are disputed terri- 
tory. However, the West Berlin police had 
no hesitation in claiming American terri- 
torial right, marched in, forced the counter 
to close, gave the Communists a clear moral 
victory, and effectively reinforced the divi- 
sion of their city. Even the most bitterly 
hurt West Berliners I have met defend this 
measure with pathetic eagerness. 


But perhaps I am unfair. The English 
tradition of economic stability and political 
security goes back three hundred years, It 
is easy for us to protest. The Germans 
have, as Hans Sinn pointed out in his 
article in Peace News, fought with amazing 
vigour to establish 13 years of security and 
stability. It is not easy to ask them, at 
least in Berlin, to give it all up and live 
under yet another totalitarian régime, but 
this time one which has already proved its 
total economic incompetence. Who would 
choose to eat bad butter and afford no 
luxury and no holiday willingly when the 
whole of his life has been lived in a city 
mercilessly, vengefully, and, as far as mili- 
tary considerations go, unnecessarily des- 
troyed, divided and haggled over, just as he 
has achieved relative comfort and pros- 
perity ? 

Most of the Berliners want their prosperity 
defended, if necessary by the threat of 
nuclear war, and they will not see the dan- 
gers of this. Thus enormous numbers have 
left and emigrated to fight (or be blown up) 
another day, in America or that other 
America, West Germany. Berlin now, com- 
pared with what it was two years ago, is a 
dead city, a city of old and middle-aged re- 
actionaries. Those who remain throw stones, 
a pathetic gesture not only of hatred for 
the Russians, but of frustration with the 
Americans, on whom they cannot turn with- 
out admitting their hopeless situation, and 
abandoning their city, their home. 


Shrimps and calumets 


“ First catch your bedbugs; then pour boil- 
ing water in their ears.” These cryptic words 
were addressed to Vice-President Nixon, as 
he then was, by Chairman Khrushchev, as 
he still is, at the American National Exhi- 
bition in Moscow in July, 1959. It was 
hardly to Nixon's discredit that he failed to 
think of a repartee to such a remark; but 
to the canny observer it was clear that after 
such a set-back he hadn’t a chance of win- 
ning the Presidential election. Nixon has 
never been quite the same man since. 


Khrushchev’s linguistic mastery and imag- 
ination cannot be doubted. Phrases like 
“when the shrimp learns to whistle”; his 
advice about not keeping goats in the kit- 
chen garden; his brilliant description of how 
“when Stalin told us to dance the jig, we 
danced the jig”: things like these have cut 
right through the vebiage of the pronounce- 
ments of more conventional statesmen. 


Take for example his recent booklet, 
“General and Complete Disarmament is a 
guarantee of Peace and Security for all 
nations.” The title alone has an abandoned 
marathon quality that would have impressed 
W. C, Fields. And look at this sentence: “I 
do not smoke, but really I would be happy 
to light the calumet with the leaders of all 
powers!” (Animation. Stormy, prolonged 
applause.) 


Eisenhower tried hard, but somehow he 
never had the stamina. There was the occa- 


sional spark of brilliance - one thinks imme- 
diately of remarks like “ Britain has a really 
heroic row to hoe in keeping her economic 
nose above water.” But one is forced to 
admit that under his presidency America 
lost a lot of ground. Now there is a new 
man in the White House. A young man. 
Can he succeed where Eisenhower failed ? 
He has been there for nearly two years, and 
still we do not know, However, as soon aa 
we find out we intend to tell you. 

Day and night, all over the world, Peaca 
News reporters work on problems like 
these. Their success depends (partly) on 
your money. 


JOHN BALL. 
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Editorial 


Nothing settled at the TUC 


The most striking thing about this year’s 
TUC conference was the respect with which 
it was treated by the press, radio and tele- 
vision, in considerable contrast to previous 
years. This may be explained by the steps 
that had been taken to play down the major 
issue of the day. The whole “ defence” dis- 
cussion was put off to the last morning and 
then was given less than an hour; even so, 
the General Council’s spokesman, Mr. 
Webber, deplored the fact that even to this 
extent the TUC should advertise its points 
of difference. Moving a unilateralist reso- 
lution, John Horner, secretary of the Fire 
Brigades Union, referred to the methods that 
were found necessary to condition people’s 
minds to accept the idea of nuclear destruc- 
tion. “ You keep quiet about it. You don’t 
waste time on the Friday morning of a busy 
congress whose agenda is crowded with vital 
items.” 

The unilateralist motion was defeated on a 
show of hands without the need for a card 
vote. Britain could not relinquish her 
nuclear arms, said Mr. Webber, while the 


Alan Lovell 


Communist bloc had them, and the confer- 
ence agreed with him, They decided, how- 
ever, that there ought to be no American 
submarine bases round the British Isles. So 
the official British trade union movement 
wants the H-bomb, wants also the connec- 
tion through NATO with the American pre- 
paration for nuclear warfare, but would 
prefer to have it kept away from these 
islands. The cowardice that lies behind 
these two decisions recalls the two com- 
pletely contradictory votes for and against 
unilateralism which were passed at the TUC 
conference two years ago. 

Whether the TUC was really producing the 
“new look” that made Mr. Webber regret 
the exposure of points of difference remains 
to be seen. They continued to take no posi- 
tion on the issue of Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market despite the very effective 
speech by Mr. Mortimer of the draughts- 
men’s union, showing that the unresolved 
issues connected with British entry are far 
less important than what has already been 
settled by the Treaty of Rome. 


Similarly, the decision to make a radical 
examination of trade union structure, desir- 
able as it is, can settle nothing at this stage. 
The real discussion of this subject cannot 
come before a consideration of the purposes 
of the trade unions which may be covered 
in an interim report to the 1963 conference; 
the kind of structure and leadership the 
unions need cannot be determined until they 
are clear about their purposes. 


In her opening address, Dame Anne God- 
win, chairman of the TUC, saw the first 
duty of the unions as safeguarding their 
members against the possible harmful con- 
sequences of industrial change. Some 
unions, however, declared that their objec- 
tive is the democratic control of industry by 
the workers and, if this objective is meant 
seriously, Anne Godwin’s “first duty ” of 
the unions takes on a very different signi- 
ficance. 

We shall not learn for at teast two years 
whether the new look of the British trade 
union movement is to become a reality. 


A problem for the left 


BBC Television News was on. The announ- 
cer’s safe, sober voice went through the 
items - more trouble in Algeria, Mr. Mac- 
millan on the Common Market, a thunder- 
storm somewhere, then a report of a fascist 
meeting in London. A few film shots of the 
meeting suddenly concentrated all of your 
attention on to the television screen. Faces 
of the crowd, angry, ugly, contorted, yelling 
abuse at Sir Oswald Mosley; bad fruit and 
coins thrown at him; people trying to fight 
through the police cordon to get at the 
fascists. 


You realise with a shock that most of those 
people in the crowd probably belong to the 
“left.” They might have marched with you 
from Aldermaston, sat down in Trafalgar 
Square, demonstrated outside South Africa 
House. True, they almost certainly belong 
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to the traditional left, left wing Labour sup- 
porters, Communist Party members, fellow 
travellers, But they are members of the lefr 
even though their present political actions 
are of the kind you normally associate with 
the extreme right. 

What excuse is there for this kind of beha- 
viour by the left? Colin Jordan, Sir 
Oswald Mosley and the various fascist 
groups have been with us for some time 
now. Yet not for many years has the left 
so actively interfered with their meetings as 
in the past few weeks. Have the fascists 
grown in strength? Are they becoming a 
genuine threat again? There are no signs 
of it. The fascist leaders and their sup- 
porters are a sad, pathetic lot, ugly and un- 
attractive no doubt, but primarily sick, in- 
adequate, deprived human beings. They’ve 
not helped in Notting Hill or other areas 
where there is racial tension, but would any- 
body claim that the Notting Hill situation 
was created entirely by fascists ? 

No; these recent events are a problem of 
the left, not of the right. We need to ask 
questions not about fascism but about 
socialism. In so far as fascism is any kind 
of threat now it is because it exploits the 
racial situation in Britain. Fascism can now 
be completely equated with racialism. The 
real test for the left is how it deals with 
racialism rather than with Sir Oswald 
Mosley and Colin Jordan. 

So far it has failed the test miserably. 
Would anybody claim that violence and 
abuse at fascist meetings stops coloured bus 
conductors from being assaulted, gets jobs 
for West Indians, stops landladies from re- 
fusing African students accommodation ? 
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The gap between facts like these and the 
response of the traditional left is so wide as 
to be incredible. This is not the first time, 
however, that the traditional left has shown 
itself incapable of responding creatively to 
events. Since 1945 at least the gap between 
traditional socialist theory and reality has 
widened so much that meaningful action has 
stopped being even a possibility. The Com- 
munist experience has been a nightmare of 
running heads hard against brick walls; 
Stalin and the cold war, the Khrushchev 
revelations, Hungary, the Russian H-bomb 
tests. The left wing Labour supporter has 
not had a very different experience; the cold 
war again and the collapse of the Labour 
Party in front of it, three Conservative 
victories in general elections, the triumph of 
Mr. Gaitskell and “ modern” socialism. 


The frustration this has produced finds an 
outlet in the attack on the fascists. And 
what better outlet could there be than an 
enemy who is manifestly wicked and recalls 
the years before 1939 when socialism stood 
for something vital and important in the 
world ? 

Those of us who don’t go to fascist meet- 
ings and who count ourselves apart from 
the traditional left have no cause merely to 
hold up our hands in horror, Our sin could 
well be one of omission. The fascist meet- 
ings are a challenge for us to deal with 
racialism creatively. There are indications 
of how this might be done; the social 
“clinic” that London County Councillor 
Donald Chesworth and the Universities and 
Left Review Club ran in Notting Hill which 
helped people with housing and employment 
problems; the suggestion by Bayard Rustin 
that shops which displayed accommodation 
advertisements which say “ Europeans only ” 
or ‘‘ No Coloureds ” shauld be asked to re- 
fuse such public announcements of racialism 
and if they refused to co-operate, that they 
should be picketed; the attempt by the 
Yellow Star Movement in its early days to 
non-violently identify with the Jews, 


After war racialism is the crucial area for 
radical politics. It touches on so many cen- 
tral issues like the effect of cramped and 
ugly housing conditions on people’s imag- 
ination and sympathies (it’s worth remem- 
bering that this applies as much to suburbia 
as it does to slums), people’s insecurity 
about their jobs, sexual insecurity, the 
failure of our education system. If we can- 
not dealt with it, the frustration of the 
traditional left will be ours as well. 
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Party politics 


“‘T understand that some youth wingers have 
been drinking beer and smoking bhang and 
have come to spoil this meeting. If any 
youth winger is found at this meeting to be 
drunk, that would be a good reason to expel 
him (from Kanu).” 

Jomo Kenyatta, quoted in The Times, 
September 3. 


Just to conform 


According to a Reuter report, a psycho- 
logist at Ohio State University, Dr. Douglas 
Crowne, said that tests on 110 university 
students showed that 30 to 40 per cent of 
people will agree to something they know 
to be wrong just to conform. This tendency 
is stronger in women than in men. 


The real thing 


Send for free details of ‘ World War” mili- 
tary war game. Astonishment at the de- 
tailed realism promised. Operated exactly 
as real warfare. Advertisement in Time and 
Tide. 
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“CONSERVATIVES ! Help block leftist 
measures, and support sound ones, by send- 
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letters to key Congressmen, newspapers, etc. 
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Dept. N, Public Action, 131 East 69th St, 
New York 21, New York.” 


From the American right-wing magazine 
National Review. 


The twain meet 


“Tt has been amusing during the debate to 
hear how often the socialist countries talk 
about the need to proceed with our work in 
“a business-like manner” while the other 
side seems to prefer the phrase “a work- 
man-like attitude.” Whatever might be the 
explanation of this difference in vocabulary, 
we rather regret that so little of either a 
business-like or a workman-like approach 
has been prevalent in the deliberations on a 
test ban.” 


Mrs. Myrdal (Sweden) at Geneva disarma- 


ment conference. Quoted in J. F. Stone’s 
Weekly, 


Objective 


Columbia Pictures has acquired distribution 
rights of a film documenting the rise of 
Communism from Marx to the present day. 
The film, entitled We'll bury you, is des- 
cribed by the distributors as ‘ completely 
objective.” 


Going too far 


The Ministry of Transport has announced 
that the M1 - the London-Birmingham 
motorway - was designed without practical 
experience and with an eye to economy. 
“Certain compromises in the application of 
the basic specification were accepted in the 
interests of economy. Experience since the 
motorway was opened has shown that some 
of these compromises went too far.” Re- 
pairs are expected to cost nearly £1,500,000. 


Blue Water blues 


Of the NATO countries’ failure to buy 
Britain’s Blue Water nuclear missile (in 
favour, says The Times’ Defence Corres- 
pondent, of “probably inferior American 
missiles”), the same paper's editorial of 
August 11 declares: ‘‘. |. From the day 
the Germans bought American tanks in 
preference to the (British) Centurion it has 
been clear that the American armaments 
firms call the tune in Nato. Perhaps the 
Blue Water episode will at last convince the 
Government that weapons are seldom sold 
on their merits.” 


“What made me most angry when I came 
to Britain,” said a prominent Jamaican Gov- 
ernment official to me recently, “‘ was when 
I discovered that I was more loyal to 
England than the English.” 


Most Englishmen find it impossible to 
realise just how loyal to “ Mother Country ” 
the vast majority of West Indians are. Eng- 
lish is the native tongue of all the British 
West Indian territories. The tiny island of 
Barbados, for example, is sometimes known 
as “little England.” Most of the place 
nmames are English; history taught in the 
schools is English history and the people 
are brought up to think of England as their 
real home. 


The same is true of the larger territories 
such as Jamaica. Thus, when they think of 
migrating to Britain the West Indians speak 
of ‘going home.” The phrase has, of 
course, been adopted from the English 
colonials, settlers, doctors, teachers and 
missionaries who have regular “home 
leave” every three or four years and who 
have been responsible for implanting Eng- 
lish traditions in the West Indies over the 
past 300 years of colonial rule. West 
Indians have been brought up to revere the 
Royal Family and to be proud of their 
Brittsh citizenship. They wave their Union 
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Jacks and sing “ Rule Britannia” as lustily 
as any member of the League of Empire 
Loyalists. 

This has to be appreciated to understand 
the shock and bewilderment that has fol- 
lowed the introduction of the Common- 
wealth Immigration Act. The Act has hit 
Jamaica extremely hard. With only about 
50 per cent of her working population fully 
employed and no form of welfare services 
available for her under-privileged people 
there is understandable anxiety. With a 
rapidly increasing population and a pre- 
carious economy, there are grave fears for 
the future in the newly independent island 
now that the door to Britain has been vir- 
tually closed. 

In order to be able to maintain her present 
economy Jamaica needs to find an outlet 
for at least 16.000 of her people to emigrate 
annually. This was recently stated by Mr. 
Seaga, the Minister of Development. 

I recently spent a morning in the office of 
the Migrant Advisory Bureau in Kingston. 
Jamaica, listening to the would-be migrants 
making their applications for entry to the 
United Kingdom. Outside the office a 
queue three or four deep straggled right 
round the courtyard all day long. Students 
or wives of men already in Britain were 
easily dealt with, but the majority of the 
aspirants were unskilled labourers seeking 
to flee from poverty in the island and to 
learn a new skill in industrial Britain. In 
most cases they had relatives in Britain 
ready to put up the necessary £75 or £80 
for their passage money, 


Under the Immigration Act there are four 
principle means of entry to Britain for 
migrants from the Commonwealth :— 


(1) as the wife or fiancce (the marriage 
must take place within three months of her 
arrival) or child of school age of a migrant 
already in Britain; 

(2) as a bona fide student going to study at 
a recognised institution; 

(3) as the possessor of a particular skill 
required in Britain (this practically rules out 
all West Indians, as one official laconically 
commented to me); 


(4) as the possessor of an employment 
voucher issued by the Ministry of Labour 
in Britain showing that the migrant is actu- 
ally proceeding to a specific job and that 
adequate arrangements have been made for 
his living accommodation. 


These vouchers are issued by the Ministry 
to an employer who upon application has 
to name the particular man in the West 
Indies whom he wishes to employ. The 
employer then has to forward it to the 
intending migrant who presents it to the 
Immigration Officials, This complicated 
procedure makes it extremely difficult for 
the would-be migrant to realise his am- 
bition. Even if he hears of a vacancy in a 
British factory he still has to convince the 
employer from a distance of 4,500 miles 
that he is the right man for the job, and the 
employer has to be willing to go to the 
trouble of applying for a voucher and send- 
ing it out to him. 

The rush to Britain during the final months 
of the “open door” is understandable. So, 
too, is the dismay among the hundreds of 
disappointed men and women to whom I 
spoke in Jamaica. For many of them it has 
simply confirmed the rumours that have 


Gatwick Airport, midnight, July 1, 1962: the first immigrant to enter Britain after the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act came into force. 


been leaking back to the West Indies over 
recent years that the British people care 
nothing for the well-being of those in the 
Commonwealth, and that the idea of 
equality in the great British family is but a 
myth. 

The Act has also caused disquiet amongst 
West Indians in Britain. The clause that 
has caused a lot of anxiety is that which 
says any person who gives shelter or other- 
wise aids an illegal entrant also renders 
himself liable to deportation. Ignorance is 
no defence and West Indian landlords have 
been advised by their Commission to make 
sure new migrants were allowed to enter 
the country before offering them a room. 
There are those who have been making 
sacrifices and regularly been paying their 
savings to the London agent of a shipping 
company to enable a friend or relative in 
the West Indies to join them. They are 
now bitterly disappointed. Life can be ex- 
tremely lonely for a migrant in Britain. It 
is useless to pretend that he feels welcome 
and wanted, Many feel barely tolerated 


among their work-fellows, ill at ease on the 
bus, out of place in the cinema or any 
public place. They tend to keep their own 
company or gather in small groups con- 
sisting of those they khew back home. [ 
know many who are longing to see their 
friends or relatives from home but who now 
stand very little chance of seeing them on 
this side of the Atlantic, Many are desper- 
ately keen to go home, but as they say, 
“What would we do if we go home; there 
is no work for us in Jamaica.” 

They cannot see the justification for the 
restrictions while there are plenty of jobs 
available in Britain. The belief in equality 
with which they set out for Britain has been 
shattered. ‘Here we are simply second- 
class citizens,” they say, The dream of a 
great multi-racial Commonwealth of Nations 
is receding farther and farther into the for- 
gotten limbo of unattainable ideals. The 
saddest part is the disillusionment that has 
come upon people who are traditionally 
amongst the most loyal of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 
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Raymond Challinor 


The Prime Minister inspects 
the national defences 


The centipede with 
a foot in each camp 


Macmillan: Portrait of a Politician. By 
Emrys Hughes. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


This is not an election handbook for 
socialists cataloguing Macmillan’s indiscre- 
tions; Emrys Hughes has written a balanced 
biography, carefully and attractively present- 
ing the facts. But the book is written on a 
journalistic level. He does not try to un- 
ravel Macmillan’s enigmatic personality or 
make a deep political analysis. Mac still 
awaits his Boswell and Deutscher. 


Emrys Hughes does not raise, let alone 
answer, the key questions. Why did Mac- 
millan gain supreme power in the Tory 
Party ? Why, for argument’s sake, was it 
not Nabarro or poor Selwyn? Moreover, 
if the Tories have made so many mistakes, 
as Hughes suggests, how is it they have been 
so eminently successful? Only twice this 
century - 1906 and 1945 - have anti-Tory 
Parties had workable majorities. 

To answer, it is necessary to consider the 
tole of the Conservative Party and Mac- 
millan’s part in it. In 1872 Disraeli declared 
the essence of Toryism to be the mainten- 
ance of traditional institutions - the mon- 
archy, the Lords, private property - and 
these have always been accepted, unques- 
tioningly and uncritically, as the corner- 
stones of Conservativism. Tories work with 
these institutions, using them as means for 
achieving their ends; they never strive to 
undermine them, 

Within these thought barriers, imposed by 
accepting the capitalist framework, Tories 
enjoy remarkable freedom. Macmillan him- 
self, as Hughes points out, has a long his- 
tory of fiery rebellion. In 1934 he described 
the Government as “a few disused slag 
heaps ”; in 1935 he voted with the Labour 
Opposition because he thought the Govern- 
ment was undermining the League of 
Nations; he favoured extensive public 
ownership (railways, coal, electricity, parts 


of distributive trades). To crown it all, in 
1938 he publicly supported Dr. A. D. Lind- 
say, the independent socialist, in the Oxford 
by-election against the official Tory candi- 
date, Quintin Hogg, later to become Lord 
Hailsham. Significantly, all recent leaders 
of the Tory Party - Churchill, Eden, Mac- 
millan - have been rebels; only a Labour 
leader, like Hugh Gaitskell, never shows a 
spark of rebellion. 


Of course, inside the Labour Party, when 
the first voice of dissent is heard, the leader- 
ship instinctively calls for the Lord High 
Executioner. In an atmosphere thick with 
threats of discipline and expulsion, the 
Labour Party does not so readily receive 
the stimulus of new ideas that free discus- 
sion could generate. Furthermore, freedom 
creates greater flexibility; the Tories seem 
less inclined to adopt entrenched positions. 
On issues like Suez, the independent deter- 
rent and the Common Market they achieved 
a volte face without the furore there would 
be in the Labour Party. 


Also, in part, this is because Toryism tends 
to be the politics of the non-political. The 
majority of their membership uncritically 
accept the hierarchical relationships that run 
throughout political and social life. They 
acquiesce to decisions taken at top level 
because society, in all spheres, is divided 
into rulers and ruled. They believe the 
existing social order to be natural and in- 
evitable, and this does not usually involve 
tremendous intellectual effort. On the other 
hand, people who strive to change society 
are soon beset by problems, questionings 
and doubts. Moreover, Tories traditionally 
believe in empiricism, attaching importance 
to facts rather than principles, and this 
approach assists them to make changes 
slowly and almost painlessly. The Fabians 
may preach gradualism; the Tories practise 
it. 


Ovet 150 years the Tory Party itself pro- 
vides a classic example of, gradualism. 
Originally based on the rich landowning 
aristocracy, it transformed its outlook, 
accommodating the rising class of indus- 
trialists. This nouveau riche, coming from 
what we would now regard as the old basic 
industries (coal, cotton, steel, etc.) were in- 
tensely individualist, fervent believers in free 
enterprise and opposed to state control. 
Their attitude contrasts with a later wave 
of big businessmen associated with the new 
20th century industries (chemicals, elec- 
tronics, cars, etc.), who tended to be man- 
agerialist, accept state planning and Keyne- 
sian economics because, right from incep- 
tion, their firms had strong monopolistic 
tendencies. Still later, in the prosperous 
post-Second World War period, another 
type of Tory businessmen emerged, con- 
fidentally looking to Europe and the Com- 
mon Market for economic expansion, with 
no doctrinaire opposition to state activity 
but seeing the declining importance of state 
welfare in an age when firms provide their 
own welfare facilities. 


Recently journalists have dwelt at length on 
how the changing pattern of British indus- 
try - especially the growing number of white 
collar workers - will influence the Labour 
movement. Nobody appears to have 
thought how this changing pattern, since it 
will effect the composition of capital as well 
as labour, must also have considerable in- 
fluence on the Conservatives. Indeed, Mac- 
millan’s Cabinet re-shuffle introduced young 
men representative of this post-war emer- 
gent group, 

The secret of Supermac’s success is that he 
straddles the Tory Party; he is a centipede 
with a foot in each camp. Maried to a 
member of the landed aristocracy - his wife 
is a Devonshire - he prominently figured as 
a pre-war progressive Tory, advocating 


Keynesian remedies, But his respect for old 
gunboat Toryism of a bygone age was still 
sufficient to keep him Joyal to Eden during 
Suez, an important factor in giving him 
preference over R. A. Butler for the Pre- 
miership. 

The fall of Macmillan, which Emrys Hughes 
thinks imminent, would be of little conse- 
quence. It would only result in the acces- 
sion of somebody else with similar views, 
Tweedlebut for Tweedlemac, In fact, in the 
stagnant state of British politics to-day it is 
impossible to visualise a successor, whoever 
he is, being radically different from Mac- 
millan. 

But the predominance of this Tory outlook 
depends, in the final analysis, on the health 
and vigour of British capitalism, which is 
not as stable as the Jays and Croslands of 
this world imagine. Indeed, factors are re- 
lentlessly operating that will create disequi- 
librium. The economic decline of Britain in 
the world; the consequent increasing diffi- 
culties in foreign markets as competition 
intensifies; and the ugly jolts caused to the 
profit-making system as the so-called back- 
ward countries begin to realise independ- 
ence is a hollow term when it does not in- 
volve ownership and control of their own 
resources. And then, of course, there is the 
Bomb. 

None of these problems can be solved with 
Tory ideas - or, for that matter, by others 
who believe in patching up capitalism 
rather than abolishing it. The liberation of 
new forces in society, with people taking a 
passionate interest in affairs that vitally 
concern them, is necessary if the power 
élite is eventually to be crushed. Other- 
wise, one day we will hear the cry, ‘ Mac- 
millan is dead. Long live Macmillan ! ” 


Raymond Challinor is the Labour party’s 
prospective parliamentary candidate for 
Nantwich. 


Selected Poems, by Yevgeni Yevtushenko, 
translated by Robin Milner-Gulland and 
Peter Levi, (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) 

After all the columnists’ gossip which sur- 
rounded Yevtushenko’s visit to this country 
earlier in the year, it is interesting to see 
what sort of poetry he actually writes. 
Babiy Yar, which the Daily Herald surprised 
us by printing, may have caused some con- 
troversy inside the’ Soviet Union, but it 
seems too methodical in its sentiments - the 
poet’s identification with martyred Jews 
throughout history - to rank with his better 
works. 

The translators have chosen to fill almost 
half of this Penguin collection with the long 
poem Zima Junction. This seems a wise 
decision, not only because the work is 
evidently a key one in the poet’s develop- 
ment, but also because Yevtushenko writes 
more as a sower scatters grain than as an 
architect draws up a plan, and is therefore 
seen to best advantage in a lengthy piece. 


Dai Vaughan TRUTH IS ALWAYS 


Zima Junction describes the poet’s return to 
the remote Siberian township where he was 
born, and his attempts to find, through com- 
paring its adult reality with its childhood 
reality, some hint of a solution to his pro- 
blems, The problems are never fully de- 
lineated, but they seem to combine a normal 
adolescent uncertainty of values with the 
specific uncertainties of a time when the 
“ doctors’ plot’ had been publicly exposed 
as a fabrication. 

While reading this poem I caught myself 
humming the theme music of Donskoi’s 
“Maxim Gorki” films. The parallel may 
prove facile on close examination, but it is 
by no means unrevealing, for in addition to 
the details of rural living and a sense of the 
vastness of the Russian land, this poem does 
share with the Gorki films a willingness to 
look at the worst in people without appa- 
rent loss of faith, and an ability to respond 
directly to life and landscape without the 
intervention of dogma. Indeed, a vivid 


characteristic of all these poems is their 
sense of the intractability of man and the 
opacity of experience, and the difficulty of 
containing either within the frail categories 
of the intellect. 

Sometimes I took a shotgun into the 
forest, 
there was no point in that, but the 
walking 

grew pensive for me while I carried it. 
Many times in Zima Junction Yevtushenko 
sets off with the intention of setting his 
thoughts in order, but ends up defeated by 
the sheer richness of the world around him. 
Conversely, the perpetual freshness and 
appositeness of his descriptions makes it 
impossible for us to doubt his intellectual 
sincerity. The result is a delightfully “ open- 
ended” poetry. Unlike many British poets, 
Yevtushenko does not attempt to insulate 
an experience - to set it afloat in a gravita- 
tionless system. He is not afraid to confess 
his hesitations and reflect upon his reflec- 


tions, or to admit in his work the inevitable 
incompleteness of an _ experience _ still 
oriented towards the future rather than 
cosily consigned to the past. His poems 
have their unity not in our being persuaded 
that an all-knowing consciousness presided 
at their inception, but in our accepting to 
explore with them the recognisable territory 
of our own hopes and doubts. Conse- 
quently he is able to say, 


Mother, let me congratulate you on 

The birthday of your son 
without being preciously literary, and 

No people are uninteresting. 

Their fate is like the chronicle of planets 
without being sententious. He could prob- 
ably write about tractors without our even 
noticing it. 

But in the companng of Yevtushenko’s 
poems with the Gorki films one contrast 
emerges. It is as if Donskoi’s “ faith ” were 
breaking down into its separate elements, 
and these elements groping towards a new 
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Rabindranath Tagore, A Biography. By 
Krishna Kripalani. Oxford University Press, 
35s. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s reputation in the 
English-speaking world had waned even be- 
fore his death in August, 1941. To-day, 
despite last year’s centenary tributes, he is 
barely a name to the younger generation. 
No doubt this was partly due to his repu- 
tation being built on the Gitanjali alone, 
and sustained very largely by his impressive 
peripatetic presence. The lofty sentiments 
combined with the venerable beard to pro- 
ject an image of the Eastern Sage, omnis- 
cient, imperturbable, statuesque, which ap- 
pealed more to Georgian than to present- 
day susceptibilities, 

Mr. Kripalani’s authoritative and balanced 
biography should right this impression. Re- 
calling the poet’s own surprise at the en- 
comia lavished on the Gitanjali - composed 
as a relaxation after illness and an essay 
in an unfamiliar tongue - it emphasises the 
other, less widely known, perhaps more im- 
portant phases of Tagore’s vast literary out- 
put. While properly appreciative, moreover, 
of his service to India as an unofficial rov- 
ing ambassador during her years of subjec- 
tion, it does not conceal the vanity which 
throve on, if it did not prompt, those quasi- 
royal progressions. Respectful yet critical, 
it gives us a much more life-like portrait of 
a very great man. 

Unhappily, as Mr. Kripalani insists, not 
even Tagore’s own translations - latterly 
“little better than precis or disfigured para- 
phrases” - do justice to his poems. We 
who have no Bengali, therefore, can only 
take their merit on trust, and, in a bio- 
graphy designed for English readers, he 
might have been well advised to exchange 
his many synopses of plays and romances 
for a fuller account of his hero’s non- 


Rabindranath Tagore 


literary activities - notably those experi- 
ments in rural reconstruction and basic edu- 
cation in the course of which he anticipated 
by twenty years “almost every great idea 
of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

These are not overlooked, of course. 
“Though a visionary, Tagore’s genius was 
constructive,” Mr. Kripalani points out, 
“the bent of his mind practical, so that he 
was never content with an idea until he had 
tested its validity by giving it concrete shape. 
If he found fault with anything he must 
demonstrate how to set it right. Often he 
burnt his fingers, but who can light a torch 
if he is afraid of burning his fingers ?” 
Excerpts from the poet’s letters concerned 
with crops and crafts bring home this prac- 
ticality. But how did he burn his fingers ? 
We are not told. What theoretical revisions 
did his practical experiments entail? Of 
the undertakings at Santiniketan that en- 
grossed so many years of his life we are 
given only tantalising glimpses. Tantalising 
because it is precisely through these that we 
can best contact his personality, and it is 
Tagore’s personality that is liable to prove 
of greatest value to the West. 

If one thing is clear, after all, it is that he 
was no mere polymath - that the poet and 
the reformer were one. Not merely was 
much of his literary work itself aimed at 
emancipating his countrymen from_ their 
superstitious traditionalism, their servile 
westernisation, but the same compassion, the 
same vivid sense of their individual human 
potentialities which animated the best of his 
stories, kindled his school and university. 
Tagore’s very inability to support Gandhi 
unreservedly reflected his dramatist’s gift 
for adopting a variety of viewpoints. ‘ The 
complete man,” he declared, “ must never 
be sacrificed to the patriotic man, or even 
to the merely mora] man.” It is as an out- 
standing example of “the complete man” 


SUBVERSIVE 


synthesis. In Zima Junction, for example, 
a group are travelling by lorry through the 
countryside when one woman rises to her 
feet, pulls the scarf from her hair, and 
begins singing: 

She stood with her proud head looking 

forward 
face stung with wet pine-needles, eyes 
shining 

with tears and rain, 
Here is a fine revolutionary image. Later 
we discover that this woman is sad and 
bitter at being married to 2 man who treats 
her merely as a possession; and her singing 
is revealed as a sudden and hopeless gesture 
of defiance against her domestic misfortune. 
In Donskoi the movement of feeling would 
probably have been the reverse. 
Nevertheless, a faith does persist in Yev- 
tushenko’s work, though its content may be 
difficult to specify. Whilst reading such a 
poem as On a Bicycle we may be tempted 
to believe that it is nothing more than the 


enthusiasm of youth (which usually boils 
down to delight in our awareness of our 
own youth, and is hence of necessity tran- 
sitory), But we will be mistaken. As early 
as 1952 he could write the didactic Lies, 
ending, 

Forgive no error you recognise, 

i¢ will repeat itself, increase, 

and afterwards our pupils 

will not forgive in us what we forgave 
and in 1960, in New York, he is comment- 
ing on how in so strange a time common 
integrity can look like courage. Returning 
to Zima Junction, we find, 

In the name of truth I make these reve- 

lations 
and in the name of those who have died 
for it. 

Many of the “ revelations ” in question are 
straight traveller’s jottings. And if Yevtush- 
enko can write superb lyric passages, it is 
on the understanding that truth is always 
subversive. 


that he has so much to teach our frag- 
mented epoch. 


“The Goethe of India,” Schweitzer called 
him, and certainly the comparison is apt. 
That he stood aloof from the anti-British 
movement of the twenties, “just as Goethe 
stood aloof from the German war of libera- 
tion a century ago,” was actually a point 
made against him by one of his narrower 
compatriots - though the British were no 
less outraged by his renunciation of his 
knighthood, pursued him with spies and 
sabotaged his school, which, as they were 
quick to realise, had quite other aims than 
to turn out “eternal rag-pickers at other 
people’s dustbins.” Anything “anti” was 
alien to his aristocratic, affirmative spirit. 
His Nationalism itself, published in 1917 
(the book, Max Plowman once told me, 
that completed his own conversion to paci- 
fism), was a challenge-to rulers and ruled 
alike, 
Still more essentially Goethean was Tagore’s 
detachment from “the merely moral.” 
Ascetic though he was, the only discipline 
he valued for himself or others was that 
imposed by growth. Even as a child he 
was recalcitrant to learning unrelated to 
experience; as his experience widened he 
would absorb knowledge as a tree absorbs 
salts, so that - to paraphrase his own words 
on Patrick Geddes, the scientist - ‘“ what- 
ever subjects he studied became vitally one 
with his humanity.” His capacity, not for 
simply amassing, but for assimilating, all 
experience was what caught Jane Addams’s 
eye when, with characteristic acuteness, she 
observed : 
“ Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
which can be made to our perplexing age 
is a revelation of the essential unity and 
validity of al! human experience, that our 
intellectual and emotional understanding 
may approach our commercial and poli- 
tical arrangements. Rabindranath 
Tagore has met all these requirements of 
genius combined in a man who is at once 
a poet, a philosopher, a humanitarian and 
an educator.” 
It has become commonplace nowadays to 
harp on the vast discrepancy between our 
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scientific achievement and our spiritual (or, 
if one prefers Greek to Latin, psychological) 


development. Yet the very notion of a 
“spiritual development” independent of 
science or technology - which can be im- 
ported, so to speak, and cultivated as a 
counterpoise - is a symptom'of fragmenta- 
tion. Authentic development is manifest in 
the assimilation of knowledge itself and the 
creative utilisation of techniques; authentic 
spirituality, in that detachment from intel- 
lectual and moral prepossessions which 
facilitates creativity. 


Tagore’s spirituality, like Goethe’s, was of 
this kind. So was his development - and 
one would like to see this traced with the 
same loving minuteness as Goethe’s has 
been by Friedrich Gundolf and Barker 
Fairley, from the mystical experience which 
marked his coming-of-age as man and poet 
through the vicissitudes of a long, eventful 
and historic life. Perhaps some imaginative 
Bengali, uncorrupted by Western-style edu- 
cation, will undertake the task. Mean- 
while, congratulations to Mr. Kripalani on 
a biography worthy of its subject. 
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Britain and British artists on Indian themes. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF 100 


the dynamics of 
Christopher Farley a mass movement 


It was for mass resistance that the Com- 
mittee of 100 was created. Non-violence 
was to be the method; all weapons of mass 
destruction were to be opposed. The scale 
of resistance was to be far vaster than any- 
thing the peace movement in Britain had yet 
produced - and it was to be deliberately 
developed. 

The issue was genocide, the danger immi- 
nent. Disaster was almost certain, but 
people remained blithely ignorant of the 
peril because the powerful forces moulding 
and containing opinion so wished. To 
change policy action was imperative, and 
constitutional action was not enough. Bert- 
rand Russell, the Committee’s president, 
called for a movement of “irresistible per- 
suasive force” and stated the basic motiva- 
tion of the 100 in these terms: “To us, the 
vast scheme of mass murder which is being 
hatched - nominally for our protection, but 
in fact for universal extermination - is a 
horror and an abomination.” Current mili- 
tary policies would result in “ tyrannical 
brutalities compared with which all former 
horrors sink into insignificance.” As the 
months went by, however, no serious theory 
of mass action was formulated to meet this 
analysis or even to build on what was being 
worked out in practice. 

It seems that there were three main pur- 
poses of civil disobedience. First, it had to 
be made clear beyond all doubt that on this 
issue of extermination Britain was a divided 
nation. By insisting repeatedly on its case 
by dramati¢e action, the Committee could 
make it difficult for people to ignore the 
growing minority which dared to assault the 
sacred cow of military “ defence.” 

Put briefly, this meant publicity. The word 
only sounds cheap because the mass media 
are cheap; the intention was serious, Re- 
sults in this field were at times spectacular, 
but the 100 were very much at the mercy 
of the media, which retained their own 
values and standards of treatment - and 
gradually became uninterested. In its ex- 
citement the Committee forgot that resist- 
ance cannot live by novelty alone. The 
press, however, returned to suicides, money, 
actresses, sport and sensation, laced with 
cold war politics. 

Today it is the British fascists who, as the 
current novelty, stalk through the columns 


of Fleet Street where last year the Com- 
mittee sat around. The newcomers will 
soon be forgotten. There will have been 
little accurate reportage on the crux of the 
fascist case, and even less serious public dis- 
cussion about the issues they raise. But to- 
day a handful of fascists honestly believe 
they have Arrived. 


Following publicity, the second purpose of 
civil disobedience was to challenge indivi- 
duals and authorities on the question of 
responsibility. Ordinary people could claim 
the right to participate in decision-making, 
could help to shape events and policies, and 
indeed had a responsibility to do so, and 
particularly té resist genocide. This was to 
be put to people through action. The 
authorities would be challenged about their 
personal responsibility - policeman, magis- 
trate, airman, cabinet minister; others were 
to feel the essential decency and reasonable- 
ness of the case through the mass media if 
necessary, but face to face if possible. Some 
little headway was made in the police and 
the Air Force, and the private confidence of 
several more in the rightness of their 
actions was doubtless shaken. But the sig- 
nificance of this was insufficiently appre- 
ciated: the first requirement for success was 
an unreliable public and unreliable authori- 
ties. The Committee should have set out 
far more deliberately to undermine the con- 
fidence of the conventional and the 
obedient, 


The third possible purpose of civil disobe- 
dience was nowhere near reached: the 100 
were never powerful enough for effective 
obstruction, But at their strongest moment 
they did recognise the clear implication that 
mass civil disobedience against nuclear 
policy led to obstruction of the bases and 
technology which were declared intolerable. 
After last September the Committee decided 
to take its supporters en masse to three 
bases and to reclaim them for peaceful pur- 
poses, It was rudely learned that it requires 
some 20,000 demonstrators to take control 
of a Jarge military area. Numbers on this 
scale are possible, and their intervention 
can be conclusive - as President Eisenhower 
found out when he hoped to visit Japan - 
but the Committee now shows no signs of 
reaching such proportions. 


If these were the three main purposes of 
civil disobedience they were never deve- 
loped into a serious theory. One cannot set 
out to build a mass movement without 
giving people a clear idea of where it is 
going and how it proposes to get there. No 
theory, no sense of direction. No sense of 
direction, no mass movement. At first, as a 
substitute for theory, the 100 tried to em- 
phasise the involvement of increasing num- 
bers of demonstrators in their actions, but 
even this lapsed. 


Once this concern for numbers had been set 
aside the move in the opposite direction set 
in. When the Russians resumed nuclear 
tests last autumn the Committee for the 
first time called a demonstration at a few 
hours’ notice. Since then there have been 
countless such actions against tests at short 
notice which have both debased the concept 
of the Committee as the proponent of mass 
civil disobedience and handicapped the 
planning of future activities. The end of 
this road was seen this summer outside the 
American Embassy in London where there 
stood a solitary picketer - organised by the 
Committee of 100. Steps have also been 
taken in the organisation of the Committee 
around the country which ensure that plan- 
ning is too decentralised to make mass 
action likely. 


Although the London Committee has re- 
cently made a half-hearted attempt to get 
back to mass activity, it has found the con- 
cept already too far abandoned by sup- 
porters - and even members - to command 
real confidence. And it is confidence that 
is central to the dynamics of a mass move~ 
ment. People have got to feel confidence 
that the movement can succeed; that when 
it says it will do something, it will do it; 
that when it calls for people in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, those people will be there. 
This means having a serious theory of 
action, concentrating on intelligent leader- 
ship, working hard to develop the periphery 
of the movement and increasing the sense 
of involvement of all concerned. The Com- 
mittee can scarcely say that it has got very 
far in any of these fields. 


Last September the 100 really looked as if 
they could move forward, when a large 
number of new demonstrators were brought 


in at the Trafalgar Square Berlin crisis 
action. A protest movement was becoming 
a resistance movement, Support, which had 
always found its main strength among 
students in particular and the lower middle 
class in general, grew visibly in these same 
areas. 


One still frequently meets people from far 
outside the peace movement who were 
attracted to the Committee at that time. 
To them it was a going concern which gave 
them the confidence to involve themselves. 
They weren’t going to get out on a limb, 
they weren't going to take great personal 
risks by themselves, they had no sense of 
“ dedication.” They were the first of the 
great host of unconscientious objectors 
which surround the movement and whose 
involvement could be all-important. They 
could, by themselves, finance the Committee 
on the scale they would create. They could 
bring to it many of the professional skills 
which it lacks, But above all they could 
swell it to such strength that the movement 
would then have - by example - some real 
significance to the industrial community, 
whose participation can be decisive. Ex- 
perience so far reveals support for the 100 
from only a small section of the public, 
with the working class noticeably unrespon- 
sive. There are reasons for this which 
would be obvious to us all if the left had 
not cultivated a mystique of the working 
class. It is by compelling example on a 
scale which inspires confidence that the 100 
are mast likely to make dramatic abvances 
in industrial quarters. 


The scale, however, must be real, reflecting 
the true strength of the movement. At the 
beginning of this series some of the special 
reasons for last year’s success were located. 
When several of these conditions were re- 
moved after September the movement was 
cut down to size. It has never recovered 
from this success and the contrast which 
that makes with its current strength. As 
with the earlier victories of the unilateralists 
in the Labour and Trade Union movements, 
these successes were neither understood nor 
wholly deserved. They will not be repeated 
until they are. Success was a crippling blow 
for the Committee; whether it was mortal 
remains to be seen. 


Jim Peck’s letter from America 


GIVE IT BACK TO THE INDIANS 


“The Indian is not a law-abiding person. 
As near as I can figure out, it’s about like 
the Negroes in the south. You can’t let 
them get the upper hand.” 

This recent statement by former Police 
Chief Darrell King, of Martin, South 
Dakota, illustrates the attitude of many 
American “super-patriots” toward the 
original Americans. King made this state- 
ment in an interview with a newspaper re- 
porter covering hearings by a federal Con- 
gressional committee on the grievances of 
South Dakota's 35,000 Indians. Like the 
many other local police officials accused of 
anti-Indian brutality, King declined to testify 
before the committee. But, unlike the 
others, he was willing to express his pre- 
judices to the press. 

Regarding testimony about an incident at a 
bar in which he had fired a tear gas gun 
two inches from an Indian’s face, King 
commented: “We should have been using 
live ammunition instead of tear gas in a 
mob like that.” He also justified chaining 
Indian prisoners to their bunks while in jail 
on the pretext of making sure that they did 
not escape. 

As Robert Burnette, executive director of 
the National Congress of American Indians, 
told the Congressional committee: ‘‘ The 


practice in South Dakota is to arrest Indians 
on the pretext of intoxication or disorderly 
conduct and separate them from their 
money by fines, although non-Indians in the 
same place are not bothered.” 

Most Indians are unaware that they can ask 
the courts to provide an attorney and, as 
for seeking one independently, it is difficult 
to find any ready to risk the ill-repute of 
representing an Indian. Regarding the 
courts, they “ reflect two systems of justice 
- one system for Indians and one for non- 
Indians.” So stated John Richard, chief 
judge of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Court, in 
his testimony before the Congressional 
committee. 

The committee also heard evidence of the 
discrimination faced by South Dakota 
Indians in their daily lives. Many cases of 
refusal to serve Indians in restaurants and 
bars were cited at the hearings. But, accord- 
ing to Mayor W. H. Raff, of Rapid City, 
restaurant discrimination is minor in com- 
parison to employment and housing dis- 
crimination. Indians, no matter how quali- 
fied, find it almost impossible to obtain 
skilled jobs. The state employment agency 
accepts requests from employers for “ non- 
Indians only.”” Most housing is too costly 
for the Indians’ meagre incomes, and hous- 


ing within their price range often bars 
them. 

Just north of Rapid City, 40 Indian families 
live in a cluster of decrepit shacks without 
electricity, water, plumbing or garbage 
facilities. Pennington county bars them 
from receiving welfare aid through a legal 
device of serving them with “ certificates of 
non-residency.” 

Barred from city and county hospitals, even 
in emergency cases, Indians must travel 
many miles to their reservations in the event 
of illness. Fifteen Indian mothers testified 
before the Congressional committee on 
cases of appendicitis, heart attacks and 
childbirth in which they or members of 
their families had been refused admission 
to hospitals. Mrs. Christopher Fire 
Thunder told the committee how she got 
her critically-ill husband into a hospital only 
after obtaining a $170 loan from the tribal 
council, and how he died a few weeks later 
at the age of 27, leaving six children. 
“The prevailing attitude on the part of 
whites is that Indians are shiftless,’ Mayor 
Raff of Rapid City said in a press inter- 
view. However, he added that in his 
opinion this characterisation is “ untrue and 
ridiculous.” The accusation of shiftlessness 
is one which many whites in the south make 


against the Negroes. In fact, the entire 
pattern of anti-Indian discrimination ex- 
posed during the Congressional committee's 
South Dakota hearings is similar to the 
pattern of anti-Negro discrimination in the 
south. 

Anti-Indian discrimination prevails not only 
in South Dakota but in most areas near 
reservations where there is a sizeable Indian 
population. These areas, however, are 
generally remote from the country's popu- 
lation centres and anti-Indian discrimina- 
tion is much less publicised by newspapers, 
radio and TV than anti-Negro discrimina- 
tion, 

Also, while there are a few national organ- 
isations lobbying for Indian rights, there 
have been virtually no non-violent protest 
campaigns by Indians such as_ those 
conducted by Negroes and Negro-white 
groups. 

“ Sociologists have said that the heavy in- 
cidence of drunkenness among Indians is 
due in part to frustration and despair,” 
wrote Donald Janson, of the New York 
Times, in concluding one of his articles on 
the Congressional committee’s South Dakota 
hearings. Such extreme “frustration and 
despair” as is faced by these original 
Americans is a deterrent to protest action. 
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From Michael Appleby 


Peace candidate for the US Senate 


In the September 2 issue of the Observer 
there appeared an article “Better Red... 
in Boston,” by Mr. Godfrey Hodgson, which 
dealt with the “ unilateralist ’ candidate for 
the US Senate, Professor H. Stuart Hughes. 
This article was misleading in its general 
bias and contained a number of false state- 
ments. 

For example, Mr. Hodgson asserted that 
“He (Hughes) is only in the race because 
friends talked him into it over lunch, and 
because 17,000 signed a petition in his 
behalf.” Throughout the article there was 
an air of flippancy which is usually reserved 
for schoolboy pranks or for the actions of 
well-established eccentrics. Professor Hughes 
did not, in fact, enter the senatorial race 
merely to prove ‘ that a man without means 


can take on millionaires and machines,” as 
Mr. Hodgson told his readers. The task he 
set himself of raising 72,000 signatures to 
his election petition required enormous 
sacrifice of himself and his family. This 
was not a decision made impulsively over 
lunch but a serious attempt to fight an 
almost impossible political battle in order to 
present to the electorate the most crucial 
issue of our time, to strengthen the peace 
movement in New England, and to con- 
struct the basis of long term support for 
future peace candidates and policies. 

Mr. Hodgson hardly dealt more adequately 
with the content of Professor Hughes’s pro- 
gramme. He quoted Hughes as saying that 
he would rather be red than dead, thus rais- 
ing for many of his readers emotional 


Wallace Hancock 


Civil Defence fantasy 


The customary expensive futility of the 
Annual Civil Defence Recruiting Campaign 
will shortly be with us. The general public 
seems to be apathetic rather than gullible. 
In these circumstances the change of the 
Civil Defence from being an entirely volun- 
tary organisation has passed almost un- 
noticed, Few people noticed or cared that 
this fourth arm of the “ Anmed Forces” is 
“now spending large sums yearly in the pay- 
ment to members of the Civil Defence 
forces of a “ proficiency allowance.” If one 
considers that it is one’s duty to join a 
service at all, one assumes the duty to be- 
come proficient without payment. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that neither patriotism nor 
the social amenities which the organisation 
provides can any longer maintain the barest 
skeleton of Civil Defence, and that it is now 
necessary to add the bait of a payment of a 
few shillings weekly for this “ voluntary ” 
service. 

It is generally admitted that if an H-bomb 
were dropped cn London the holocaust 
would be such that no defence could be of 
any avail to mitigate the cataclysmic results 
of the catastrophe. Some people think that 
a service could be rendered to London 
victims of a bomb dropped on, say, one of 
the European channel ports or one of the 
East Coast bomber stations. Hence the 
argument that it is possible and worth while 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


C A Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


Campaign Caravan 


Public Meetings in London 
Anson Hall, Willesden, N.W.6 
Tuesday, 18 September, 7.30 
John Horner 
George Clark 
Royal Albert Docks 
Mid-day, Thursday, 20 September 
George Clark 
Fred Morel 
The Caravan Team 
Caxton Hall, S.W.1 
Friday, 21 September, 7.30 
Welcome to the 
Caravan Team 
Speakers’ Corner, Hyde Park 
6 p.m. Sunday, 23 September 
Members of the 
Campaign Caravan 
Further information from 
10 Compayne Gardens, N.W.6 
BRU 6519 


to plan some sort of assistance for the few 
who might survive an attack with a nuclear 
bomb. 

The Defence Department of the United 
States estimates that British casualties would 
be about three millions or 23 millions dead, 
depending on the nature of the bombard- 
ment and ‘in the event of a counter-force 
exchange these casualties would almost cer- 
tainly be higher because of the nuclear 
forces stationed in Britain” (Times, July, 
1962). It is a curious mentality indeed 
which can see any usefulness in Civil De- 
fence against this background. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 
we are all called upon to contribute to this. 
fantasy, not merely in our rates and taxes 
but in the simple and routine actions of 
everyday life. When during the next few 
weeks, dedicated to Civil Defence recruit- 
ment, I write a letter to a friend, the Post 
Office will stamp it with Civil Defence is 
Common Sense or some such slogan. I be- 
lieve it is a fact that in law the envelope 
and the letter which I pay the Post Office to 
carry remains my private property. When 
I remonstrated with the Postmaster-General 
for defacing my private property with a 
message which it was not my intention to 
send, he replied that “ There is no evidence 
that the Civil Defence slogan is generally 
resented, but we are bearing your point in 
mind.” Subsequently I was asked to take 
the matter up with the Home Office who 
provide and pay for the slogan, although 
an over-riding discretion remains with the 
Post Office, 

It is rather surprising that the use of this 
form of indoctrination by using our private 
correspondence has not been objected to by 
the public generally. It is an official imper- 
tinence which only common usage has 
camouflaged. 

It may be that more letters to the Post- 
master-General might result in reconsidera- 
tion of this practice. Or, of course, it would 
be very effective to affix the stamp at the 
top left-hand corner where it could not be 
cancelled by the machine which prints the 
slogans. 


CD membership up 


The total strength of Civil Defence in Eng- 
land and Wales is 336,009. Recruits for the 
three months ending June 30 were 8,387, 
comnared to 6,637 for the same three 
months last year. 


Silent vigil 
in Newcastle 


A 24-hour silent vigil for world peace, spon- 
sored by Quakers in Newcastle, will be held 
in the grounds of St. Thomas’ Church, Hay- 
market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from 6 p.m. 
Friday, October 5, until 6 p.m. the following 
evening, after which there will be a short 
service in the church. 

Letters, together with pledge forms, are 
being sent out to ministers in Newcastle, 
Gateshead and suburban areas seeking the 
support of church-goers. 

It is proposed that people wishing to take 
part shall be asked to join the line for a 
period not exceeding two hours, and the 
Friends’ Meeting House, nearby in Jesmond 
Road, will be open at all times during the 
vigil for rest and refreshment. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Miss H. Nevin, Peace Committee Convener, 
41 Heathfield Road, Gateshead. 


images connected with Chamberlain and 
appeasement. All you could glean from Mr. 
Hodgson’s article were four points presented 
disjointly: that Hughes supports the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations, favours socialised medicine, be- 
lieves that war is our greatest enemy, and 
suggests that the United States should begin 
unilateral disarmament with some dramatic 
gestures to prove its sincerity, 

But Hughes’s actual programme is far more 
comprehensive than this suggests. In a 
policy statement which he issued in April he 
divided his platform into three parts. 
Firstly, under the heading “achieving a 
world disarmed under law,” he proposed 
unconditional submission of the US to the 
jurisdiction of the World Court, military 
support for a UN police force, and supply 
of surplus food stocks to all needy nations. 
Secondly, “to reduce the danger of war,” 
he suggested that all space research be of a 
non-military nature, the reduction of pro- 
paganda and espionage activities in Berlin, 
and the examination of proposed atom-free 
zones in Europe. Thirdly, he proposed 
“creative acts toward disarmament.” These 
were: an end to testing and to the prepara- 
tion of nuclear and biological weapons; 
withdrawal of bases whose primary useful- 
ness js to make a “first strike’; and re- 
nunciation of the fall-out shelter pro- 
gramme, In his statement he then went on 
to name the social projects into which the 
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huge current military expenditure might be 
redirected. 


There was another misstatement of fact in 
Mr. Hodgson’s piece which might have been 
simply an unfortunate typing error. The 
figure of 17,000 petition signatures should 
be 120,000. To be placed on the ballot as 
an independent candidate, Professor Hughes 
must secure and have verified 72,514 signa- 
tures of registered voters. Of ihe 120,000 
some 88,000 had been accredited by July 27. 
Finally, it is misleading to suggest, as Mr. 
Hodgson did, that Professor Hughes’s sup- 
port consists primarily of Harvard students. 
His candidacy is sponsored by Political Acts 
for Peace (PAX) which draws its support 
from the whole state of Massachusetts. 
Many housewives, businessmen and _profes- 
sional people are helping his campaign. 


This year, in addition to the Hughes cam- 
paign, PAX is running three candidates for 
the House of Representatives, two in Mas- 
sachusetts and one in New Hampshire. It is 
still too early to predict any startling deve- 
lopments (such as the appearance of a third 
party or significant change in either of the 
two major parties) or to gauge the chances 
of the peace candidates. But I hope I have 
been able to correct the inaccurate picture 
presented in the Observer about the partici- 
pation by the American peace movement in 
the “ political school of hard knocks ” - the 
Congressional election. 


UN radiation 


A United Nations committee, composed of 
scientists from fifteen countries, including 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain 
and France, has produced a new report on 
the effects of atomic radiation in which they 
emphasise “the need that all forms of un- 
necessary radiation exposure should be 
minimised or avoided entirely particularly 
when the exposure of large populations is 
entailed, . . .” 

“As there are no effective measures to pre- 
vent the occurrence of harmful effects of 
global radio-active contamination from 
nuclear explosion,” the committee say, “ the 
achievement of a final cessation of nuclear 


Georgia: the 
Ku Klux Klan 
seeks recruits 


The Ku Klux Klan held a rally of several 
thousand pcople near Albany, Georgia, on 
September 4. Leaders of the racialist organ- 
isation plan a big recruiting drive through- 
out Georgia. Imperial Wizard Robert Shel- 
ton told the rally: “I’m afraid that before 
this (integration) movement is brought to 
defeat there will be a lot of bloodshed. But 
we are not advocating violence.” Grand 
Dragon Calvin Craig said that “when we 
get through ... there’ll be a lot of Negroes 
moving north.” 

Plain clothes and uniformed policemen were 
stationed at more than 25 schools in New 
Orleans as desegregation of the New 
Orleans public schools moved into its third 
stage in the second week of September. 
Bomb scares forced the temporary evacua- 
tion of two schools which were accepting 
Negro children for the first time. At West- 
wego, Louisiana, a crowd of 500 assembled 
outside Our Lady of Succour parochial 
school, and when a Negro woman drove up 
to get her two children at the lunch break 
stones were thrown at her. She was carry- 
ing a baby in one arm and holding another 
child by the hand. 


warning 


tests would benefit present and future gener- 
ations of mankind.” 

The committee have found that exposure to 
radiation, even in doses substantially lower 
than those producing acute effects, may 
occasionally give rise to a wide variety of 
harmful effects, including cancer, leukemia 
and inherited abnormalities which in some 
cases may not be easily distinguishable from 
naturally occurring conditions or identifiable 
as due to radiation. 

“Because of the available evidence that 
genetic damage occurs at the lowest levels 
as yet experimentally tested, it is prudent to 
assume that some genetic damage may 
follow any dose of radiation, however 
small.” 

The committee point out that the human 
species has always been exposed to small 
amounts of radiation from a variety of 
natural sources and that the present addi- 
tional average exposure to mankind from 
all artificial sources is still smaller than that 
from natural sources. But they go on to say 
that although “we have extensive and in- 
creasing information about the levels of 
radiation to which man is exposed from 
various sources, and about the harmful 
effects which may result, we still know very 
little about the frequency with which such 
effects are likely to occur, particularly fol- 
lowing small doses of radiation received at 
low dose rates.” 


World population 
over 3000 million 


According to the United Nations publica- 
tion Demographic Year Book for 1961 the 
world's human population has passed the 
3,000 million mark, and is estimated at 
3,115 million. World population is still 
rising at an annual rate of 1.8 per cent, or 
about 55 million a year. China has the 
biggest population, with an_ estimated 
646,530,000, though it may be over 680 
million. Next come India (440 million), 
Soviet Union (269 million), and the United 
States (183 million). 
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with Vanessa Redgrave, John Williams (guitar), Tony Church, Edwin Brock, 
Kenneth McClellan, Jean Hart, Geraldine Gwyther. 


Sunday, 23 September 7.30 p.m. St Pancras Town Hall 
Seats: 12s. 6d. (members 10s.); 10s. (8s. 6d.); 7s. 6d. (6s. 6d.); 5s.; 3s. 6d. (limited 


number), 
Membership (2s.) and/or tickets from 


CND Stage Club, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. (TER 0284.) 
Next presentation: Folk Song, Sunday, October 14, Empire Rooms, Tottenham Court 


Road, W.1, 
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breaking the thought 
barrier 


Frank recognises an analogy between the 
behaviour of his mental patients and that 


The concept of a thought barrier blocking 
our way to a radically new kind of human 
behaviour has gained wide currency in re- 
cent years. Typified perhaps by the last 
ditch plea of the old cannibal in Ar the 
Drop of a Hat, “ People have always eaten 
people,” this obstacle has been attacked 
from many angles. Sir Stephen King-Hall 
has tried to adapt our defence mechanisms 
to a nuclear world. Religious men have 
appealed for a new lease of inner faith. 

More recently, from among the ranks of the 
psychologists and _ psychiatrists, power 
politics has been increasingly identified with 
a weakness of the mind, Delusional melan- 
cholia, one American psychologist an- 
nounced, was the motive force in our 
current leaders. 
The last year 


in America has seen a 


dramatic increase in the number of profes- 
sional men who have had the courage to 
tell the public why they cannot support cold 
The links between personal 


war threats. 


George Delf 


and international behaviour have been iden- 
tified with growing clarity. One of the 
bravest of these men is Jerome D. Frank, 
Professor of Psychiatry at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. Frank is not a cold 
dissector advocating inhuman perfection. 
But his experience has taught him that un- 
less we can evolve a new response to our 
new situation the human race cannot sur- 
vive. When I spoke to him at his home a 
few months ago his natural optimism was 
tempered by growing concern at the drift 
of events. As he wrote in an article which 
I will now attempt to summarise, “‘ The re- 
linquishing of war would require very 
drastic changes in human value systems and 
behaviour, analogous to those produced by 
a religious conversion.”* 


*Breaking the Thought Barrier: Psycho- 
logical Challenges of the Nuclear Age. 
Jerome D. Frank. Psychiatry, Vol. 23, 
No. 3. August, 1960. 


Pied 


An English house- 
wife, Mrs. Stella 
Humphries of 
Stockport, recently 
had the chance of 
seeing some Oxfam 
projects in W. Africa, 
and her report is 
very moving. This 
is what she found: 


66 The first child 


I saw with very serious malnutrition 
was a great shock to me... 


I came to a small white cradle and looked down at 
baby Brima, who was just a little bundle of 

skin and bone. She was eleven months old and 
weighed less than my own children at birth. I had 
to borrow the Doctor’s handkerchief... 

it was the young mother’s first child and 


she was so upset. 


I soon recognised the signs of malnutrition— 
pallor round the eyes, discoloured skin, 


bleeding gums. When you see it in the flesh it’s 


just awful. These mothers lose one child in 

two. As a mother I know what they must suffer. 
Oxfam are helping in this area with hospital care 
mobile clinics, leprosy work and special protein 
feeding. I’m sure that if you saw these conditions, 
and the help Oxfam sends, you’d send y ] a 
every penny you could possibly afford... WA 


Since Mrs. Humphries’ report, extensions to the 
childrens ward, improved facilities for young 
mothers, and additional protein foods have all 
been planned. More and more will be sent to this 
and other projects all over the world as fast as 


funds are received. 


Please be very generous, quickly. Send to: 


Pax Famine Relief 


c/o Barclays bank Ltd, High Street, Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE 


Supporters include: 


FOR FAMINE RELIEF 


The Bishop of Southwark, Victor Gollan 


Dame Myra Hess 


of the world’s leaders. He cites the alco- 
holic who drinks to free himself from de- 
pression and anxiety, yet knows that drink- 
ing will one day kill him. ‘‘ The psychia- 
trist,” he writes, ‘‘ must often first convince 
the patient that he is really ill; then try to 
help him understand the emotional blocks 
and faulty habit patterns which impede the 
solution of his problems, and even aggra- 
vate them; and finally help him to find more 
successful solutions.” Frank applies this 
technique to the cold warriors. 


Superior force used to guarantee victory in 
war, Today, with nuclear weapons, there 
can be no victory, yet the threat of force 
is still used to preserve peace. There has 
been no new response to a new situation. 
The risk of accident increases as the warn- 
ing time decreases. The next “ drink” will 
not comfort but kill. 


There are many emotional blocs in the way 
of a new perception. Fatalism and apathy 
are the consequence of failure to adapt to 
a situation, Continued proximity to danger 
can lead to indifference and a fool’s para- 
dise of shelters and “ post-war” reccnstruc- 
tion, A more subtle aspect of such failure 
is the appeal to history, and to alarmist pro- 
phets who have been contradicted by events. 
Further confusing the issue is the temporary 
emotional release of tension offered by the 
“enemy” upon whom all inner frustrations 
can be vented. 


“Tf one’s efforts to cope with a problem are 
based on false assumptions,” Frank writes, 
“one arrives at absurd conclusions.” This 
fact, according to him, is reflected in the 
contradictory rise in both armaments and 
peaceful protestations. Negotiating from 
strength is ‘crackpot realism” because it 
leaves out of account the response of the 
“enemy.” Disarmament by common agree- 
ment in the present climate of opinion is 
almost inconceivable. The belief in force is 
too strong on both sides. Unilateral dis- 
armament, unless supported by different 
values, could be mere incitement to 
violence. 


No guarantee 


“The only ultimate solution,” says Frank, 
“lies in creating world conditions which 
would inhibit a country possessing superior 
force from using it. In brief this means the 
abolition of war.” Both war and the nation 
state, in his view, “have become threats to 
the continued existence of mankind”. He 
then looks for the “very drastic changes ” 
in our values which can persuasively inhibit 
violence. 


Because non-violence is a largely untried 
technique it cannot be wrapped up in guar- 
anteed proof. Radically new solutions of 
any kind are almost sure to appear ridicul- 
ous at first, merely because they do away 
with long-accepted ideas. Frank does not 
minimise the courage and patience needed 
to make non-violence work. It is not 
primarily expressed, he says, by the man 
who stands by “with a holy look on his 
face while a soldier runs a bayonet through 
his sister.” Rather, its whole purpose is to 
prevent violence rising to the surface at all, 
something which requires “a very high 
degree of initiative, activity and courage.” 


In an effort to forestall the charge of hope- 
less idealism which has prevented the spread 
of traditional pacifism, he takes a look at 
human nature “in as hard-headed and real- 
istic a manner as possible.” He sails a 
course just to the hopeful side of Freud, 
claiming that our “ affiliative drives ” are at 
least as basic as our aggressions. Men 
prefer to love and be loved rather than 


to hate and be hated. But how to strengthen 
this positive side ? 


He quotes examples of tribes who have re- 
channelled energy into supra-violent activi- 
ties, and the steady decline inside our own 
society of legalised violence. Would a non- 
violent society be easy meat for an invad- 
ing force? Frank doubts this. ‘“‘ Violent be- 
haviour, like all other behaviour, is not self- 
sustaining. Response is very important, and 
the response to the response, etc.” He gives 
examples of friendliness preventing violence. 
While admitting that their activities are not 
final proof of anything, he mentions the 
activities of Gandhi and Martin Luther 
King. Important conclusions he derives 
from these examples are that men must be 
distinguished from their deeds, that a con- 
structive alternative to violence must be 
offered, and that generalship, flexibility, 
courage, and organisational ability must be 
present in a very high degree. 


Non-violence in a dictatorship where human 
life is of little account is a most difficult 
challenge. Even here he can see some hope 
if those involved are sure enough of their 
own convictions. On the international scene 
he says that a nation believing in non- 
violence could launch a massive propaganda 
barrage, and could base its appeal for co- 
operation on the common challenge of 
space exploration, economic development, 
and so on. 


De-glorify violence 


Coming down to the brass tacks of the 
American scene today he says that an 
America which accepted the logic of non- 
violence could come to an agreement on 
disarmament without the provocative sus- 
picions which make the present attempts so 
abortive and nerve-wracking. A deliberate 
reorientation of values would have to be 
conducted on a mass scale, involving the 
de-glorification of violence and a corres- 
ponding build-up of international machinery 
for settling disputes. Frank believes that 
Russian extermination of a disarmed 
America is sufficiently unlikely to be worth 
the risk, and that even economic or other 
coercion would be most improbable and 
liable to incur world-wide condemnation. 
Invasion without provocation would pose a 
serious risk to the Russians of the demo- 
ralisation of occupying forces trained to 
believe in the evil of men and women who 
turned out to be demonstrably friendly. 


Frank says he does not underestimate Com- 
munist pretensions, but wishes to point out 
that nuclear power politics cannot defend 
our basic values, and that calculated and 
courageous risks are preferable to a blind 
arms race charged with ignorance and hate. 
Ultimately, the foundation of his ideas is 
an optimistic faith in human nature that a 
smaller truth will respond to a greater. But 
it is not a sentimental optimism, and occa- 
sionally lapses into a more gloomy vein. 
“Jn all honesty,” he writes, “the most 
likely source of a conversion of mankind 
to renunciation of mass violence would be 
a nuclear accident which would bring home 
the horrors of nuclear war.” And yet the 
hope remains with him that the human 
mind will prove equal to “this supreme 
challenge.” 


George Delf graduated from Cambridge in 
1956 and then worked in Kenya for several 
years as a journalist, during which time he 
wrote a biography of Jomo Kenyatta. He 
then visited the United States and inter- 
viewed a number of psychologists including 
Jerome Frank, He is now working on a 
book on mental behaviour patterns which 
support the cold war. 
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Dr Robert Soblen 


I am quite sure in my own mind that had 
Dr. Robert Soblen been a Russian, and had 
he been wanted in Russia for spying, that he 
would have been granted political asylum in 
Britain long ago. 

The case, like that of the trial of the six 
members of the Committee of 100 under the 
Official Secrets Act, makes it very clear to 
me that when it comes to a matter of a 
political character British justice is as bad 
as that of any other country. 

David Stayt, 

Hilvertsheem, 

Upton-St.-Leonards, 

Gloucester. 


Berlin 


I have just read David Stayt’s “ Journey 
Through the Wall” in Peace News. 

It must be said to be pure propaganda for 
East Berlin. As a member of CND I would, 
a few months ago, have believed this article. 
But since then I have been to West Berlin 
and East Berlin with other members of my 
union and had a chance to see for myself. 
The Wall has aggravated the trouble in 
Berlin and the people of Berlin are seeing 
how Communism works, and they do not 
like it ! 

It will be noted that almost without excep- 
tion the people wish to go from East to 
West. 

When people act like this there is little 
doubt where the oppression is located. 
John Lacey, 

Wilbraham Road, 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 

Lancs. 


Healing the breach 


In his article in your issue of September 7 
John Morris argued that in the campaign 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament “ sit- 
downs are not enough,” and suggested that 
more could be done for the aims of the 
movement by “industrial activity designed 
to withdraw labour from the manufacture 
and handling of nuclear weapons” and the 
formation of “local political ombuds-com- 
mittees designed to bring together all who 
oppose authoritarian government that relies 
on nuclear weapons.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Morris is missing 
the wood for the trees, seeking to allay 
symptoms rather than to cure the disease. 
Possession of the bomb by the nuclear 
powers is only a symptom of the disease - 
mutual suspicion - which afflicts both. Cure 
the disease and the symptoms will also dis- 
appear, 

Perhaps some of your readers will feel, as I 
do, that supporters of the CND and the 
Committee of 100 could do more to achieve 
their ultimate objective - world peace - if 
they forsook the superficial attractions of 
anti-nuclear campaigns, with their elusive 
promise of rapid success, and devoted them- 
selves instead to the fundamental business of 
healing the breach between the two main 
blocs. 

Though it may take longer and entail more 
work (much of it unobtrusive), it is more 
important and rewarding in the long run to 
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cure a disease than simply to allay one 
symptom of it. If you do away with nuclear 
weapons but fail te heal the breach, bloody 
wars are still at least as likely as before. If 
you set about healing the breach, nuclear 
weapons, like all others, will in time be- 
come superfluous, an expensive embarrass- 
ment. 

There are many ways in which supporters of 
CND and kindred organisations could take 
an active part in healing the breach. Mutual 
suspicion often stems partly from mutual 
lack of understanding, and one unfortunate 
feature of the present situation is that social 
intercourse at man-in-the-street level between 
citizens of the two blocs is much limited. 
Those who wish t# preserve world peace 
should surely take active steps to ensure that 
opportunities for such informal meetings are 
far more frequent, Upholders of peace 
might also protest in vigorous terms when 
the press fails to cut down to their proper 
size the inflammatory pronouncements of 
hysterical statesmen - at present both sides 
find the press a convenient weapon in the 
cold war, but newspapers could also be a 
power for peace, Reporting which is subject- 
ive or biassed should also be exposed. 
Simplest of all, we should do all we can to 
ensure that our own house is in order - 
that there are no injustices which can be 
quoted against us by hack warmonger jour- 
nalists. As long, for instance, as our news- 
papers carry advertisements for vacant flats 
with the “Sorry, no Coloureds” qualifica- 
tion, our pretensions to freedom and demo- 
cracy can be written off as sadly hollow. In 
all spheres we must strive to see in their 
proper perspective the differences between 
the two blocs, and seek to lower the inter- 
national temperature, while at the same time, 
pace many of your readers, retaining our 
own defences until such time as they are no 
longer required. 

Perhaps Mr. Morris would find his problems 
solved if he were to form an active Cam- 
paign for International Understanding along 
these genera] lines ? 

A. J. Percival, 

54 Priory Row, 

Davington, 

Faversham, Kent. 


Kent demonstration 


Kent Region CND has arranged a march 
on Saturday, September 15, starting from 
Deal Castle at 10.30 a.m. and ending about 
4.30 p.mt. in Maison Dieu Road, Dover, 
when an open-air meeting will be held. The 
incentive for this demonstration is the Gov- 
ernment mobilisation exercise which is 
taking place on the week-end of 15-16 
September. Two quotations from Hansard 
provided an obvious theme for a demon- 
stration which the Region was proposing to 
hold in the area in September anyhow, since 
it also involves intensive canvassing and 
leafleting and a statement of the CND case 
in districts which have not yet felt its full 
impact. It will also do duty as our first 
activity in connection with “ Operation Pea- 
nuts.” Hansard quotations are as follows : 
Defence Debate in House of Commons, 
March 5: 

During discussion of Britain’s NATO com- 
mitments and cost and size of British forces 
in Germany, Harold Watkinson said : 

“T have to report that no complete solution 
is in sight. In the meantime we have kept 
our side of the bargain and, as I say, if 
things turn ugly we will reinforce and be 
there as we always have been in the past. 
As a further proof of this I have to an- 
nounce that the Government have now 
agreed that plans should be prepared to 
hold a mobilisation exercise in September, 
1962. This is known to NATO. It will be 
linked with regular NATO exercises and it 
will test to the full the mobilisation arrange- 
ments of the Territorial Army, following its 
recent reorganisation. It will certainly in- 
volve a number of territorial units muster- 
ing in the UK and some going overseas. 
This is to show how quickly we could rein- 
force, and we would reinforce if the situa- 
tion made it necessary. 

Army Estimates, House of Commons, 
March 8: 

Mr. Profumo, discussing Britain’s ability to 
mobilise swifty :— 

“. .. We are to put this to the test in 
September, It will be linked with NATO's 
autumn exercise. The first phase will be a 
desk scheme and will not involve us in the 
Movement of any troops at all, but during 
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the weekend of September 15-16 nearly all 
units of the Territorial Army will test out 
the first 48 hours of their mobilisation pro- 
cesses. This of course will not involve any 
special call-up. The troops concerned will 
all be volunteers and will be merely using a 
normal weekend’s training period for this 
novel and interesting task. During the same 
period Territorial Army and the Army 
Emergency Reserve Units, in all about 2,000 
men of those who are destined to move to 
BAOR at such a juncture as this will actu- 
ally concentrate and fly to BAOR. The rest 
of the exercise will be concerned with the 
Civil Defence aspect in this country, and 
during the ensuing weekend some reserve 
signal units may be brought into play.” 

In order to emphasise that this demonstra- 
tion_is organised by CND, Kent Region 
CND is asking all groups and mdividuals 
supporting the march to bring only CND 
leaflets, literature, posters and banners, and 
speakers at the open-air meetings will express 
the Campaign policy only, avoiding any 
party political bias. 

Mrs. G. M, Lodge, 

Hon. Sec. Kent Region CND, 

31 Swanley Lane, 

Swanley, Kent. 


Cuba 


I cannot understand why you should pub- 
lish articles by Bjérn Hallstr6m which give 
such a gloomy picture of the situation in 
Cuba, when only in February you gave such 
a glowing account of the Castro regime, 
implying that it was raising the standard of 
living of the Cuban people and getting no 
difficulties whatever even from the US 
embargo. 

The February article may have been over- 
rosy, but that does not mean that you 
should now try to whitewash the West, 
which surely is partly responsible for the 
present situation in Cuba. Bjém Hallstrom 
gives the impression that the Communists 
are invoking a non-existent invasion danger 
as an excuse for keeping Cuba under mili- 
tary rule and on short commons, After all, 
there is a similar situation in China, and 
Peace News lately has written quite con- 
structively on that. 


The Minister for Air 
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Bjérn Hallstrém offers no constructive solu- 
tion for Cuba's troubles, Is he really sug- 
gesting that it is a choice between leaving 
the Cubans to suffer semi-starvation and 
military rule through no fault of their own, 
or the violent overthrow of the Castro 
regime which could result in nuclear war ? 
Is he now saying that the Cubans now have 
as much vested interest in war as the East 
Germans or the Hungarians ? 

Miss M. V. Grigg, 

67 Beckhampton Road, 

Oldfield Park, 

Bath, Somerset. 


Common market 


Hairsplitting discussions such as the one 
between Andrew Rothstein and Peter Sedg- 
wick to which you give a whole page in this 
week’s Peace News on matters which can- 
not assist the struggle for peace, are at least 
tedious and at worst a waste of increasingly 
valuable time and space. 

The most urgent matter for consideration 
and action now even above the fight for 
nuclear disarmament is the endeavour to 
keep Britain out of the Common Market. 
If the Common Market is moulded to the 
ideas of de Gaulle and Adenauer we shall 
be confronted by a super-corporate state 
with expansionist aims before which Hitler’s 
Germany will appear to be a pigmy, and 
Orwell’s 1984 become reality. 

With the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference being held this week in London, 
one not unreasonably expected to see some 
reference - even an extended analysis of the 
affair - in Peace News; but silence, com- 
plete and utter. 

B. C. Bevis, 

107 Hill Lane, 

Southampton. 


Soviet forces 


We have recelved a further letter from Mr. 
Andrew Rothstein on the subject of Soviet 
troops, this time referring to the size of the 
Soviet forces before the war. We feel that 
this subject is by now of insufficient interest 
to justify the publication of this letter, and 
therefore have closed the correspondence. 


* YOU 
Air Commodore Magill 


are invited to 


an assembly of the people 


at 


the Air Ministry 


(Richmond Terrace) 


on 


september 23 a 3p.m. 


bring the tools of government 


your mind and voice 


R.S.V.P. 


the london committee of 100, 
168 new cavendish st., W.1. LAN 5090 
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To our readers in 
Germany and Poland 


With this issue many of you will be reading 
Peace News for the first time. 

We would like you to join a campaign to 
gain new readers in your countries. 


Our Hamburg office will send a free sample 
copy of the paper to anyone you think 
would like to see Peace News. Write out 
their names and addresses and send them to 
Helga Tempel, HWamburg-Volksdorf 1, Wal- 
dreiterring 35, West Germany. 


A number of keen peace workers in Eastern 
Germany are not able to pay subscriptions 
for Peace News. Readers anywhere who 
would be willing to donate an annual sub- 
scription are invited to send 34s, or $5 to 
Dorothy Davies, Subscription Clerk, Peace 
News, 5, Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
They will then be given the name and 
address of the reader benefitting by the 
gift. 


McGee sentenced 


At his court martial on September 7 
SAC Brian McGee was found guilty on two 
charges of disobeying a lawful command 
and was sentenced to 84 days’ detention, 
subject to confirmation. This sentence 
effectively prevents him from appealing, 
since for this a sentence of at least 90 days 
is needed. On Tuesday he was reported on 
hunger strike. 

McGee needs £250 to buy himself out of 
the RAF. Westminster CND has collected 
£80 for this purpose, not the full sum as 
reported in the Herald. 


Prisoners 


Holloway : Helen Allegranza. 

Wormwood Scrubs: Des Lock, Michael 
Randle. 

Spring Hill: Ian Dixon, Trevor Hatton. 
Ford: Pat Pottle, Terry Chandler. 

Oxford : Richard Wallace. 

Bartinnie: Alan Parker, Iain Cunningham. 
Greenock : Elizabeth Wilson. 

Henlow, R.A.F, station: Brian McGee. 


‘Words and Music’ 
at St Pancras 


Vanessa Redgrave, John Williams and 
Jeanne Hart are three of the stars who are 
appearing in the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament's Stage Club presentation “ Words 
and Music” at St. Pancras Town Hall on 
Sunday, September 23, to help raise funds 
for the CND. 

They have assembled a variety of material 
relating to the uses and abuses of power 
entitled ‘In the Interests of the State.” 
These items include such things as ‘“ Ed- 
mund Burke on the French Revolution,” 
“Thomas Paine on Edmund Burke,” and 
“Mrs. Pankhurst is Tried for Incitement.” 
John Williams will be playing a special pro- 
programme of classical and modern guitar 
music immediately after having visited 
Segovia in Spain. 

Jeanne Hart (who is currently understudy- 
ing Lotte Lenya in “ Brecht on Brecht” at 
The Royal Court) will be singing what she 
herself calls “Songs of Protest.” 


George Clark’s Caravan notebook 


RETURN TO EAST ANGLIA 


We have been over 4,000 miles, and the 
strain of day-to-day campaigning begins to 
tell on those team members who have been 
with us for five weeks or so, The York- 
shire programme was undertaken with a 
team of eleven, the smallest of the tour. 
Again the results have been more than 
worth while. The Yorkshire Regional 
Council felt unable to give assistance, but 
Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield and Barnsley 
helped us on our way, and the generous 
hospitality of supporters in these groups 
gave us a feeling of comradeship in an area 
which was possibly more hostile than any 
experienced in the past two months. When 
will Regional Councils learn they exist to 
serve the groups and are not decorative 
appendages to campaign notepaper ? 

All the more refreshing to be greeted by 
David Davis and Reg Cooper of Chester- 
field CND and get down to work. One 
hundred and ten new supporters in 36 hours 
echocd the happier results achieved else- 
where. It also helped to make the total for 
the week over three hundred. Quite respect- 
able. Highlight of the week was the suc- 
cessful open-air meeting in Harrogate, the 
first since the war. 

Another interesting meeting was in Clay 


East Europe 


The people of Poland and other East Euro- 
pean countries will be asked to organise 
Easter marches next year as part of a world- 
wide chain of demonstrations demanding the 
creation of zones with reduced arms (par- 
ticularly nuclear free zones) and support for 
initiatives on disarmament by the neutral 
nations in UN, including the setting up of 
a “non-nuclear club.” 

This was one of two important decisions 
made last weekend at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the European 
Federation against Nuclear Arms, the body 
which co-ordinates nuclear disarmament 
activities in a number of European 
countries. 

The other decision, which envisages the set- 
ting up of a world federation of movements 
for nuclear and total disarmament, is the 
calling of a conference in London for repre- 
sentatives from non-aligned, independent 
organisations concerned with nuclear and 
general disarmament. 

“Plans for such a conference have been 
under discussion since September, 1961,” 
said a statement issued by the European 
Federation. ‘“ We have been asked by a 
number of organisations in Europe, North 
America, Asia and Africa to take the 
initiative.” . 

The move for world federation is very 
strongly backed by groups in the USA and 
Canada, where nuclear disarmament and 
pacifist organisations and the American 
Friends Service Committee have joined 
forces to establish an umbrella organisation 
known as Turn Towards Peace. 

A number of the representatives who came 
to Britain for last weekend's conference told 
Peace News that they hoped the January 
consultation would see a world federation 
emerge which would embrace nuclear dis- 
armers, war resisters and non-violent 
actionists and provide channels for co-opera- 
tion between the various sections while leav- 


Cross, where the meeting was chaired by 
the Chairman of the Council, and four other 
Councillors were present. Bert. Wynn, of 
the Derbyshire Miners Association, spoke, 
and the discussion covered the economic 
aspects of our nuclear policies. It occurred 
to me during the course of the discussion 
that no other group outside the Campaign 
could make the connections between a stag- 
nating economy in a warfare State in quite 
the same way as the Campaign. All the 
more significant when those involved in the 
discussions hold leading positions in their 
community. 

We left the East Midlands with a slight 
nostalgia. Two-thirds of the tour was over 
and our next venture was possibly to be our 
most serious, We covered a distance of 
over 100 miles on Sunday in warm sunshine 
and were met in Peterborough by a ficet of 
cars and Dr. John Wells, of the East Anglia 
Regional Council, Our round of the rocket 
sites of air bases of East Anglia had begun. 
The East Anglia Region has the most con- 
sistent rate of growth over the years. The 
King’s Lynn group was probably among the 
first to be formed. North Pickenham was 
the scene of the first demonstration organ- 
ised by the Direct Action Committee 


march call 


ing groups free to undertake their particular 
type of activity. 

The European Federation has also asked its 
affiliated organisation to support a resolu- 
tion which it is hoped will be tabled for 
discussion at UN proposing the establish- 
ment, under UN auspices, of an independent 
Disarmament Research Institute. 


The institute would undertake basic and 
applied research directed to the promotion 
and achievement of general and complete 
disarmament, be absolutely independent, 
located in a non-aligned country with a 
director and scientific staff chosen on the 
basis of their scientific merit, 


The resolution to the UN was drafted on 
behalf of the Bureau of the Accra Disarm- 
ament Assembly and based on a_ report 
signed by 94 leading personalities from 41 
pikerent countries who met in Accra last 
une. 


Reginald Thompson 


Reginald W. Thompson, South London 
headmaster who pioneered free expression 
and activity methods in education, died last 
week at the age of 67. After serving in the 
Royal Engineers in World War I he became 
an active peace worker. A contributor to 
the national press on the subject of educa- 
tion, he was also a professional cartoonist. 


Operation Peanuts 


Operation Peanuts begins this weekend and 
will go on till the end of the month. 
Taking its name from Mr. Gaitskell's jibe 
on May Day in Glasgow, it will be a nation- 
wide propaganda drive intended to present 
the case for nuclear disarmament to more 
people than ever before, 


Against Nuclear War. I am typing this 
notebook in the Market Square of Swaff- 
ham. In an hour’s time we will deliver a 
letter to the Commander of the North 
Pickenham Base reminding him of that first 
demonstration and also the Geneva Con- 
vention which expressly provides that serv- 
ing officers are not obliged to obey or give 
orders which involve them in crimes against 
humanity, 

Members of the team are coming in from 
the local housing estate. The canvass has 
been a tough one. Lots of people are out. 
Many more people than usual are refusing 
to answer our questions. Yet in Downham 
Market we enlisted 18 new supporters and 
here at Swaffham a further 28. The East 
Anglia Campaign are determined to start 
groups in all of these villages and this will 
provide a firm start. 

This morning we visited the R.A.F. V- 
Bomber Base at Marham. They almost 
killed us with kindness. The Deputy Com- 
mander received us and took a letter ad- 
dressed to the Commander. It seems a2 
strange irony that this could be done at a 
time when six of our colleagues are serving 
prison sentences for attempting to enter 
a similar base. Seeing the bases deepens the 
tesolve to hasten their removal. Seeing the 
officers concerned reminds one that it is 
also a human problem, and this gives a little 
comfort when our present discontents seem 
incapable of solution. 


Library petition 


A petition has been started after Sunderland 
Corporation’s Libraries Committce has 
again refused to display Peace News in the 
town’s reading rooms. In less than a week 
50 signatures have been collected and, en- 
couraged by this, local CND_ supporters 
have decided to set a target of 500 names. 
The local CND secretary has written to the 
Town Clerk requesting that the matter 
should be put before the full council, as the 
committee has refused to give any reason 
for its action. 


Air Ministry picket 


On Sunday, September 9, nearly 200 people 
were on the Committee of 100's picket out- 
side the Air Ministry, and since then nearly 
10,000 leaflets have been distributed both to 
passers-by and to Air Ministry personnel. 
Some of the latter have refused them but 
many others have taken them. So far the 
only police action has been to take the 
names of those people handing out the 
leaflets advertising the public assembly on 
September 23. ‘The picket has been given 
added significance by the presence of mis- 
siles and planes in Richmond Terrace as 
part of the annual Battle of Britain display. 
The picket continues until the public assem- 
bly in September 23, 


Apology 


The name of the Birmingham Peace Council 
was included in the British Peace Com- 
mittee’s ‘“‘ Mobilise for Peace” advertise- 
ment on August 31 as the result of an error 
in taking copy over the telephone. The 
march on September 15 is being organised 
by the Birmingham Peace Committee. We 
apologise for any inconvenience which this 
mistake (which our note in last week's issue 
falles to clarify) may have caused to either 
ody. 


CND announces 


Operation “Peanuts” 
September 1962 to March 1963 


A national campaign to take the case for nuclear disarmament to thousands 


of people in their homes; opening with: 


Youth Week (September 15 to 22) 


organised by YCND & CUCAND with campaigns in Aberdeen Barnsley 
Cardiff Newcastle Liverpool West Ham Wolverhampton 


CND Operations (September & October) 


Accrington Berkhamsted Birmingham Borehamwood Bristol 


Cirencester 


Deptford Dorking East Ham Greenford Ilkeston Leominster Loughborough 
Newcastle Peckham & Camberwell Stoke on Trent Wandsworth & Tooting 


West Ham Wigan Worcester 


Details from CND 2 Carthusian Street E.C.1. 


CND Invites 


you to meet the crew of 


Everyman IIl 


sailing shortly for Russia to protest against nuclear tests 


at Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, W.1 
on Friday, September 14, 7.30 p.m. 


Chair : Canon L. John Collins. 
Speakers : Earle Reynolds (Captain), 


Jane Buxton (Committee of 100), 

Hugh Brock (Editor of Peace News), 

A representative of the Friends’ Peace Committee, 
Devi Prasad (War Resisters’ International). 
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